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THE “SPECTATOR’S” 
HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


We have this year made arrangements by which 





the “ SPECTATOR ” will be on sale in the 
principal holiday resorts of the Continent, Readers 
who are going to more remote parts or 


travelling from place to place should send a 
temporary subscription direct to this Office, 13 York 
Street, London, W.C. 2, enclosing the addresses to 
which the paper is to be posted. They will find 
this by far the most satisfactory way of getting the 
paper while on their holidays, The rates are, to 
any part of the world: 


Three months - - 75. 6d. 
8 issues - - - 45. 8d, 
4 issues - . - 258. 44, 


or any number of issues at the same rate. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——<> -_— 
HE Cabinet on Wednesday and Thursday discussed 


the text of their reply to the German Note. 


When | 





the reply is ready, as it probably will be on Friday, it will | 


he sent to the Allies, and also to the United States. The 
British Note, according to a series of paragraphs in 
Thursday’s Times, which are based, we do not doubt, 
on sound information, consists of (1) a draft reply to the 
German Note; (2) a covering letter; and (8) an ex- 
planatory memorandum. We feel sure that these docu- 
ments will be reasonable, moderate and conciliatory in 
tone, but we also feel sure that Mr. Baldwin will not lose 
touch of the three essential points: (1) Germany must 
not be asked to pay more than her capacity allows ; 
(2) that capacity must be assessed by an independent 





can.” The Prime Minister is not a man who believes in 
or invites failure. 
* ** * * 

The Prime Minister, in his anxiously expected state- 
ment of policy in the House of Commons on Thursday, 
July 12th, the 
occupation of the Ruhr, contrary to the wishes of the 


recalled circumstances attending the 
If the sole object of France and 
Belgium were, as they said, to secure the payment of 
reparations, we differed from them in method rather 


British Government. 


than in aim. But the Allies were, in fact, obtaining less 
reparation than before, and ‘* the indefinite continuation 
of this state of affairs was fraught with great peril.” 
Germany was moving fast to economic chaos; other 
countries, too, were paying the price—we ourselves, in 
particular, by reason of our depressed trade and wide- 
spread unemployment. The had to define 
the attitude of the leading Allies, to end “‘ the indefinite 
occupation by one country of the territory of another 
and to put the debtor in a position 
to pay his debts. The Government proposed to draft 
a reply to the German Note of June 7th, and hoped that 
the Allies would come to an agreement as to the terms 
of that reply. The Government, Mr. Baldwin 
said, shared his views on the matter. “ So far as united 
he added, “we shall continue ta 


time come 


in time of peace ” 


Italian 


action is possible,” 
pursue it,” 
* x * * 
Mr. Baldwin’s statement was not unfavourably received 
abroad. M. 
on Sunday, took occasion to explain and justify afresh 
the French occupation of the Ruhr. France, he said, 
did not covet any forcign soil, but demanded the execution 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The promise of a guarantee 
from Great Britain and America—had not been kept. 
Germany had evaded all her obligations of payment. 
It was not the fault of France and Belgium that they 
had had to act apart from the other Allies in applying 
pressure to the recalcitrant Germans. Had the Allies 
acted together, Germany would probably have yielded 
at once. M. Poincaré himself an old and 
faithful friend of the Entente and expressed the belief 
that on reflection Great Britain would recognize that 
France was right in insisting on the due performance 
of the Treaty of Versailles. If that Treaty were to be 
disregarded, all the other Peace Treaties would be in 
danger and Europe might be plunged into disorder. 


Poincaré, however, in a speech at Senlis 


declared 


* x * * 
It is again announced that the Allies and the Turks 
at Lausanne have come to a final agreement on the Peace 


Treaty. In view of many past experiences of Turkish 
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diplomacy, it would seem unwise to regard the matter 

as having been settled on Tuesday morning, but the 

correspondents at Lausanne profess unusual optimism. 

Agreement was, as usual, reached by the withdrawal 

on the part of the Allies of nearly all their remaining 

demands. They merely insisted on the right to send 
warships through the Straits and to keep a cruiser and 
two destroyers apiece in the Straits until the Treaty and 
the Straits Convention come into force, or—an ominous 
proviso—until the end of this year. The question 
whether the Treaty, on which the delegates have spent 
165 days at Lausanne, and which is to be signed next 
Tuesday, will be observed hereafter by the Turks 
of course remains open. History would answer 
it with a resolute negative. But the impoverished 
remnant of the once great Ottoman Empire will have to 
seek foreign aid to restore its commerce. And if the 
Turks come to the West, instead of going to Moscow, for 
loans, they will have to fulfil their Treaty obligations 
or do without the money. 

* * * * 

Signor Mussolini secured from the Italian Chamber on 
Monday a decisive majority for the principle of his new 
Reform Bill. The Socialists alone ventured to oppose it : 
most of the members of the Clerical or “ Popular ” party 
abstained from voting. The Premier gained his victory 
by one of his peculiarly blunt speeches, in which he made 
much of the Socialists’ innate fear of liberty, as shown 
by the terrorism in Russia. The Fascisti Government 
were resolved, he said, to remain in power until they had | 
redressed abuses and restored tranquillity. People were 
not asking them for liberty, as the Socialists pretended, 
but for better houses, water supplies and other tangible 
things. Ifthe Chamber did not support the Government 
it would, the Premier hinted, be dissolved, but the 
elections would not be held in any ease until times were 
normal. If the Chamber continued to vote with the 
Government, the Fascisti would be able to relax their 
** moral pressure.” 

* * ~ 7 

There seems little reason to doubt, after this, that 
Signor Mussolini’s franchise scheme will in the main 
become law. It is a remarkable project, for the whole 
of Italy is in effect to be treated as a single constituency, 
and the Fascisti, if, as they confidently assume, they 
obtain a majority of the votes cast, will secure a dis- 
proportionately large majority of the seats. The Premier 
has indicated that the details are subject to modification, 
perhaps by arrangement with the “ Populars,’”” whom he 
is obviously anxious to conciliate. The effect, however, 
would be fully to legalize and to render permanent 
the revolution which Signor Mussolini and his followers 
have carried out. We must await the results before 
we can judge of the practical efficacy of his pelicy—for 
Italy. To the principle involved, that of dictatorship, 
we are, of course, wholly opposed. Dictatorship is a 
dangerously large dose of ardent spirit given to a patient 
with a hemorrhage. It may seem to do him goed at the 
time, but it is really lowering his vitality and impairing 
his chance of recovery. 

% * * * 

The terms on which the Government are prepared to 
buy out the British South Africa Company’s political 
interests in Rhodesia were circulated in a White Paper 
last week. The Company is to receive £3,750,000 and 
to surrender the unalienated lands and all the public 
works and buildings in Southern Rhodesia, while retaining 
its mineral rights and the estates in course of develop- 
ment. Southern Rhodesia will pass under Responsible 
Government on October Ist; Northern Rhodesia will 


; . 
compensation awarded, the new self-governing colony ot 


Southern Rhodesia will pay £2,000,000, to be raised by 
loan. In view of all that it has done to secure and 
develop this great territory the Company might perhaps 
have expected the larger sums named by Lord Cave’s 
Commission or by General Smuts, but it has been well 
advised to assent to the offer, which the people of Souther, 
Rhodesia are prepared to endorse. The Company, as , 
purely mercantile concern, stands to benefit hereafte 
by the prosperity of the colony, and it would lose rath 
than gain by imposing an unduly heavy burden of dehy 
on the small but energetic white population of Souther 
Rhodesia, whieh has decided to manage its own affairs 
* * * * 

A time-honoured Islamic ceremony has been spoilt by 
a quarrel between the Egyptian Government and thy 
King of the Hedjaz. It has long been the privilege of 
the ruler of Egypt to send yearly the Holy Carpet, o 
Mahmal, which covers the sacred black stone known qs 
the Kaaba in the mosque at Mecca. The departure of 
the carpet with its escort is attended with much cep. 
mony, and the mission has always been weleomed at 
Mecca because it carries a handsome present of some 
£8,000 to the Sherif, as the King was called. This 
year, however, King Hussein objected to the Egyptian 
doctors who accompanied the mission and who, by all 
accounts, are much needed in the very insanitary city 
of Meeca. As the Egyptian Government would not 
recall the dectors and would not let the mission proceed 
without them, the Holy Carpet, with the subsidy, has 
been brought back to Suez. King Hussein disputes the 
Egyptian version of the affair. But it confirms the 
general belief that the ruler of Mecca is by no means 
popular with his fellow-Moslems. 

* D x “ 

William Rufus built Westminster Hall. Richard the 
Second put a new roof on it. The present reign has seen 
the repair of that roof. There can be few non-ecele- 
siastical buildings in the Western world which have such 
a long and impressive history. The King, in reopening 
the famous hall on Tuesday, justly said that it “* appeals 
in a special manner to the mind and imagination of the 
whole English-speaking race.” For at Westminster the 
Constitution slowly grew and in the great hall, through 
the centuries, the courts gradually developed the Common 
Law which is the heritage alike of England, the Dominions 
and America. It has taken eight years to repair the 
ravages of the “ death watch” beetle in the timbes 
of Richard the Second’s wonderful roof. But none 
will grudge the time and money spent in saving for 
posterity the noble hall which enshrines the historic 
memories of the race, and the mterior of which happens 
also to be one of the most beautiful things in the world, 
Great memories were never preserved in a more glorious 
casket. 

* * * - 
Lady Astor is to be congratulated on the courage and 
good temper with which she piloted her Bill through its 
somewhat tempestuous course in the House of Commons. 
The Bill, which was read a third time on Friday, July 13th, 
by a majority of 257 to 10, forbids licence-holders “ know: 
ingly ’’ to sell intoxicating liquor to young persons under 
eighteen. Beer or cider may be sold to young perso’ 
over sixteen who are taking a meal in an inn, but it 
other respects the prohibition is absolute. We are bound 
to say that we heartily concur with the ministers o 
religion, schoolmasters and medical men who supported 
Lady Astor in promoting this moderate and _ sensible 
reform. Young people under eighteen have no need of 
whisky and would be much better without it. Whe 





be taken over by the Crown next April. Of the 


they are grown up they have a right to do as they pleas 
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iain 
but the nation is fairly entitled to protect them from the 
drink habit while they are too young to judge for themselves. 


* * x * 


When on Friday, July 13th, the Rents Restriction Bill 
passed its third reading in the House of Commons, the 
ally remarkable work done this Session by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain was completed. He is one of the chief 
« discoveries” of the new Government. He was 
appointed, Minister of Health when the position of the 
Cabinet was distinctly unsatisfactory, and he was called 
upon to solve, in housing and decontrol of rent, two of 
the most anxious of its immediate problems. The broad 
common sense of the schemes which he proposed, the 
perfect lucidity and temper, unfailing knowledge and 
resource which he has displayed in conducting them 
through House and Committee, have done much to 
establish -the Government in the confidence of the 
country. By the Rents Restriction Bill control is 
continued until 1925; thereafter there will be an equitable 
adjustment of individual cases until 1930. The restric- 
tions themselves are modified to meet some of the more 
glaring cases of injustice ; as, for instance, by the pro- 
vision which enables an owner who wishes to occupy his 
house to obtain possession without being forced to offer 
alternative accommodation to his tenant. In general, 
the chief result of the Bill is that it relieves landlords and 
tenants alike from the suspense, uncertainly and tension 
which they have lately endured, and that the stages by 
which normal conditions will be restored are firmly and 
clearly laid down. 


re. 


* * * * 


The resumed debate in the House of Commons on 
Monday on Mr. Snowden’s motion on the “ Capitalist 
System” marked another stage in the decline of the 
Labour Party’s Parliamentary prestige. Sir John Simon 
and Mr. Amery as obviously outclassed the Labour 
“front-benchers ’’ as Sir Alfred Mond did when the 
motion first came on. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald seemed 
to share the ineffectiveness of his colleagues, for in the 
speech with which he wound up the debate he was ill at 
ease and bombastic. But the most striking episode was 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech. The House awaited it with 
real interest. In form it appeared to be leading up to the 
enunciation of important constructive suggestions to deal 
with a situation which he painted in very dark colours. 
A wave of amazement and derision swept over the House 
when his sole positive contribution was found to be that 
the Government should institute an inquiry into the 
present discontents. But the debate was far from useless. 
The Labour Party showed itself in its true colours as 
unrepentantly Socialistic, while a majority of 247—or 
three to one—in favour of Sir Alfred Mond’s amendment 
indicated very clearly how far the Labour Party will have 
to go before the conversion of Britain is accomplished. 
There was, indeed, in its leader’s nervously passionate 
speech a note of something like despair. 

* es ** * 


Sir Auckland Geddes’s report to Lord Curzon on the 
effects of Prohibition in America has been published as a 
White Paper. Its chief purport is to show how little 
reliable information is obtainable from any source about 
the actual workings of Prohibition. Our Ambassador 
quotes the figures of the Anti-Saloon League, the Federal 
Prohibition Unit and the Association against Prohibition. 
The figures are chiefly interesting because they vary 
within such wide limits. Conflicting as they are, however, 
they deserve to be read carefully by all who are interested 
in the question—and who, indeed, is not nowadays ? 
The reason for this conflict is not difficult to find. First, 
each reporting agency has some axe to grind. Secondly, 





it is difficult to determine what part Prohibition actualy 
plays amongst the various factors producing the measur- 
able results. Thirdly, it is now, and may always be, 
impossible to gauge the extent of the bootlegging and 
home-brewing trades. Who can count the moths about 
a street lamp ? 

* * * * 

We publish elsewhere several letters, one from Mr. 
Edward Price Bell, one of the ablest living publicists of 
America, supporting ‘“‘ Americanus” in his grave view 
of the failure of Prohibition among the undergraduates, 
whether girls or boys, and some violently assailing the 
evidence on which our correspondent relies. We have 
never dealt with Prohibition in America from the cynic’s 
point of view or from that of the man who treats the 
question as a joke. We hold, instead, that America 
did nobly in destroying the saloon and in attempting 
to cope with evils caused by the ill-regulated sale of 
intoxicants. We fear, however, that, as it has turned out, 
she has been doing the right thing in the wrong way. 
Had she been content to base her liquor laws on the 
principle that no individual person or corporation should 
be allowed to make a profit, direct or indirect, by the 
sale or manufacture of intoxicants—that is, should be 
in a position to profit by making one’s fellow-men drunk— 
there would have been far less drunkenness than now, 
and also—and that is a matter of capital importance— 
far less law-breaking. However, that is not our business, 
Our business—the business of all newspapers—is publicity. 
The duty of the Press is to turn up the lights and disclose 
the facts whenever that disclosure is needful. That it 
was needful in the case of the growing demoralization 
of America’s most precious possession, the moral integrity 
of her youth of both sexes, is beyond question. Therefore, 
we feel no doubt that we have played a legitimate part 
in publishing “ Americanus’s”’ article—an honest and 
intelligent American opinion on an American problem. 
If his alleged facts are not facts they will die of them- 
selves. If they are true we shall have done some service 
to a country we love as we love our own. 

~ X * * 


Before leaving this subject we specially desire to endorse 
Mr. Eckford’s admirable letter. And this directly leads 
us to a matter on which we have long desired to write. 
In our opinion the Canadian Government, and also the 
British Government, cannot be too vigilant in assisting 
the authorities of a friendly and neighbourly Government 
to carry out its laws. It is not the duty of the two 
Governments to express any opinion as to the wisdom of 
those laws; but they must, as far as they can, prevent 
their citizens from assisting the promoters of lawlessness 
in the United States. This does not, of course, mean 
that Canada ought to plunge into a reckless attempt to 
do what the United States has failed to do, or to neglect 
the lesson that the attempt to enforce penal laws which 
have not got the ex animo assent of those who are subject 
to the said laws may prove a highly injurious proceeding. 
Again, the British Government cannot assent to a far- 
reaching alteration in maritime international law at a 
moment’s notice. All we ask is that any requests from 
the American Government for friendly assistance should 
be most sympathetically received. At the same time 
the American Government, wherever possible, without 
breaking the spirit of their own laws, should prevent 
an unduly harsh or embarrassing application of those 
laws in the case of British ships and subjects. 

* * x a 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1003; 
Thursday week, 99§; a year ago, 100}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


i 


THE ISOLATION OF FRANCE. 
FFE exact nature of the British reply to Germany 

is still undisclosed. That it will accept, in prin- 
ciple, Germany’s offer to have the extent of her capacity 
to pay reparations estimated by an International Com- 
mission of Experts and to abide by their decision is, 
we hold, certain. Of the exact machinery and method 
for estimating the capacity to pay which our Government 
will propose the public has as yet received no information. 
We trust, however, that it is safe to surmise that America, 
even if she cannot see her way to any form of official 
participation, will be asked to allow her citizens to act 
in their individual capacity. A neutral Chairman is 
greatly to be desired, and an American would be the 
nearest thing to a neutral who can be procured. Two 
Americans well fitted to fill the post may be named as 
affording examples of ideal Chairmen, though we ought 
to add at once that we have no notion whether either of 
them would feel able to act. The two men in question 
may be named in order of seniority. They are Mr. 
Root and Colonel House. Mr. Root is a great international 
jurist and also a man conversant with all business details, 
especially on the legal side. He knows how business 
is done and how credit is the petrol or gasolene of indus- 
try. Colonel House is not so deeply read in business or 
law ; on the other hand, he knows at first hand all the 
chief men of Europe—statesmen and diplomats. He 
knows also the hidden wheels and springs that moved 
the makers of the Versailles Treaty. Last, and most 
important of all, he has judgment. 
to name any man in Europe or America who has so sure 
an instinct as he for seeing what is possible and what 
impossible. It is to him like a sixth sense. 


TOPICS 


end for a just and lasting settlement and would do the 
fair thing by all concerned. Neither of them would fail 


. | 
in courage or consent to a sham agreement, or would | 
| Powers. 
‘so long as Germany remains disarmed and under ou 


consider for an instant whether he himself would gain 
or lose in personal prestige and reputation by his action. 
But this matter will probably have been decided before 
these pages reach our readers’ hands. Therefore, at the 
moment it will be more profitable to deal with wider and 
more general considerations. The first and most import- 
ant of these is the position of France. Our reply to 
Germany, as we have pointed out, is sure to be an accept- 
ance of Germany’s offer to abide by the decision of an 
International Commission. France, unless some great 
change takes place in the spirit of her Government—a 
change rather to be hoped for than to be expected—will 
persist in her refusal to agree that a new and impartial | 
estimate of Germany's capacity to pay shall be made 
by a method which will have a voluntary sanction and 
will not be merely an agreement extorted by fear. Yet | 
the need for a new estimate has become patent. The | 
French policy of occupation and its disastrous effect on 
German credit and German mentality have made Germany 
a very much poorer country than she was before the 
French marched into the Ruhr Valley. The French 
have not only got nothing tangible out of the Ruhr, 
but have spent enormous sums in their chase for the 
reparations which have not been paid. And they have 
injured their own credit and their own financial position, 
not only by the spending of money but also by the great fall 
in the value of the franc. Further, they have postponed 
and impaired, if not permanently destroyed, Italy's 
and Britain’s hopes of ever getting anything substantial 
out of Germany in the way of reparation payments. 
But these facts, though so patent to us and so 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| . e 
| run if she does not ignore the call of pride and consent 


| 





It would be difficult | 
| Europe who want peace and safety above all things 
| proceed to deal directly with Germany and to obtain an 
Either of | 
these men, if nominated as Chairman, would strive to the | 
We must hasten to say that we do not mean by this 





—— 
<a 


deplorable, the French Government will not and 
perhaps cannot be expected in all the Circumstances 
to admit. Such confessions of failure are never easily 
obtained. Unfortunately, however, in asking France 
to take joint action with us in reply to the Germay 
Note, we are necessarily asking her to own that she 
has made a huge mistake. Possibly some method may 
be devised for concealing this fact by a diplomatic 
formula. If it can be devised, by all means let us adopt 
it, for the very last thing we want to do is to make 
France lose ‘ face ’—or rather Ict us say the French 
Government—for if France has suffered it is because 
she has been misled and badly advised. Still, the fget 
remains that the French policy in the Ruhr, so far gs 
reparations are concerned, has failed ; and, if it is cop. 
tinued, the results of its failure must be immensely 
increased and intensified. For us to try and ignore the 
fact could only result in the increasing of the danger, 
This being so, we are bound to take action based on 
the inevitable conclusion that France has made q 
blunder. In these circumstances it seems to us that 
| the best thing that any true friend of France can do, 
though it is a most ungrateful piece of work, is to try 
and point out to her the grave dangers that she will 





to help us to get a real settlement—a settlement which, 
though it cannot be satisfactorily made without her, 
ean and will be ultimately procured, though in a 
mangled and imperfect form and of reduced value. 

If France should refuse and we, in company with 
Italy, and probably in the end with Belgium, with the 


| good will of the people of the United States and also 


with the tacit encouragement of the Neutral Powers of 


impartial estimate of Germany’s capacity to pay, the 
isolation of France will be absolute and will be evident. 


that France will be in danger of any hostile acts from 
us, or from any other of her Allies or the associated 
Again, she can be in no danger from Germany 
influence. 


Though we cannot in the nature of things 


'check Germany’s passive resistance, we can, and of 
| course should, if anything so mad was ever dreamed of, 
| prevent any aggressive acts by Germany upon France. 


The danger of the isolation of France which we dread 
and foresee will be of a very different kind. France 
isolated and in co-operation with no other Power, would, 


‘in the first place, be sure to find minor diplomatic 


troubles and difficulties in North Africa and Syria, in 
the Far East, indeed in every other quarter of the world. 
It could not be otherwise. The Power without co- 


| operators always comes off badly in diplomacy, even 


though her physical strength is very great. Again, 
there would be no hostile action of any kind, but France 
would miss that: “ give-and-take ” in diplomacy which 
is so much employed by the Powers that are in constant 


| and friendly touch with each other. 


Still worse must be the effect of the isolation of 
France upon French credit. Credit is a very tender 
plant, and though no doubt France prides herself on 
her economic isolation, or, as she would call it, inde- 
pendence, she would, we venture to say, find herself a 
good deal more dependent on others than she now 
imagines herself to be. Even so-called  self-sufficing 
nations are in trade members one of the other. If not, 
why should the value of the france so clearly reflect her 
losses through the policy of occupying the Ruhr? Why, 
too, should French financiers worry over the fall in the 
exchange, as undoubtedly they do? 
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No doubt it will be said that in spite of all these 
considerations France will meet us with a rigid non 
possumus. She will, we shall be told, not only not 
budge one inch in the Ruhr, but will go on as she has 
been going on during the past six months, and even the 
past week, te, occupying larger and larger stretches of 
territory, tying up the population of the Ruhr more 
tightly in their bonds, preventing more sternly the 
movement of men or of goods in the occupied area, 
sentencing to death those who resist, and generally 
increasing her strangle-hold on Germany’s richest pro- 
yince. No doubt she can, and probably will, do all 
these things ; but if she does, it will not merely intensify 
her isolation, but will vastly increase the financial and 
also the military drain on her national resources. The 
German people who are now resisting France must 
inevitably be encouraged by seeing France isolated. 
Though we shall try to the best of our ability to prevent 
this from happening, we shall in fact be unable to do so. 

The practical result will be that the occupation will 
have to be gradually spread over a wider and wider 
area, and become more bitter and fierce in character. 
Such must be the outcome of resistance. This means 
that, before many months are over, France will have 
to choose between military jeopardy or a waste of men 
and money which will be as weakening as an actual 
war. Nor is this all. If France is provoked, as she 
may well be, to resort to desperately stern coercion, it 
will be impossible to keep the public opinion of Europe 
and the world as cool as it has hitherto been. Already 
independent testimony is beginning to leak out regarding 
the French severities and the results of policing a 
European country so civilized as the Rhineland largely 
xy African troops. Intensified resistance, put down 
with severity and under conditions which will mean 
the employment of large numbers of coloured regiments, 
might easily cause an explosion of feeling throughout 
the white man’s world which would 
embarrass France. 
Rhineland, which is discussed with great judgment and 
detail by the Cologne correspondent of the Times in 
Wednesday’s issue, is a matter of no small importance ; 





very greatly | 
The Separatist coup d état in the | 


AMERICAN PORTRAITS.—I. 
SENATOR BORAH. 


rJXHE outstanding figure in the past few Sessions of 

the United States Senate has been William 
Edgar Borah, Senator for Idaho since 1903. A speaker 
of no mean ability, it is not to his capacity for being at 
his best on an important occasion he owes this prominence, 
but rather to the recognition by the country as a whole 
that he is an absolutely sincere, honest man. His 
Republican colleagues, with whom he is so often at 
variance, call him cunning. They are mistaken. Mr. 
Borah is honest; he will sacrifice his ambitions for a 
principle. Indeed, it is not too much to say that he 
occupies in American politics a position analogous in 
many respects to that of Lord Robert Cecil at home ; be 
is often wrong, but he is always sincere. 

Of Celtic origin, which betrays itself in odd moments of 
impulsive and emotional outburst, he has also an elusive 
charm and freshness of vision contrasting with a typical 
Hibernian belligerency. At the age of forty-two he 
suddenly found himself transferred from a small law 
office in a comparatively obscure State to the Senate. 
Since that time he has played a lone hand. Social 
Washington—and only those who have lived in that 
delectable and hectic city know what that means—has 
failed completely to capture Mr. Borah. Men know 
him in his seat in the Senate and as a lonely figure riding 
of a morning through Rock Green Park wearing an 
immense sombrero, kid gloves, buff waistcoat and an old 
riding coat. The clothes fit the personality of the wearer. 
Sensible, unostentatious, efficient, with an occasional 
outburst of colour in waistcoat or tie. 

As Mr. Borah is unapproachable in a private capacity, 
we must judge him as seen through his public life. He 
has probably contributed more than any living American 
statesman to the present difficulty of defining the 
difference between a Republican and a Democrat. Borah 
is seldom in agreement with his party, but he has always 
been a party man. One of the greatest admirers and 
followers of Mr. Roosevelt, Senator Borah did not hesitate 


| to stay with his party in 1912 when the Progressive 


but we venture to say that, if the French were to yield | 


to the temptation to encourage this movement, or even 


i—S 


if they only allowed it to take place, they would not | 


find the ultimate aim of their extremists, who would 


ereate a so-called independent Buffer State under French | 


control, brought any nearer. There is enough race 
fecling left in the various States of Europe to make 
them view with horror any attempt to break up a 
nationality like that of the Germans by encouraging 
an anarchic and anti-national revolution. France her- 
self in a calmer mood may think of her Mandate in 
Syria and her North African possessions, and of the 
possibility of similar movements in those lands. 

Here we are drawing near to the essential point. 
The people of France, as apart from their Government, 
are still a pacific people at heart and want security and 
a quiet life. 
are inclined to get “ panicky” about it. Will 
some wise man arise between the Rhine, the Alps, the 
Mediterrancan and the Atlantic to point out to them 
that neither isolation nor the creation of a human 
hornets’ nest on their Eastern frontier will help them 
to get security, or even that military domination of 
Europe of which some of them dream? That last wild 
policy is already rousing, and, if persisted in, will rouse 
still more vehemently, the jealousy of the whole white 
world. Neither Europe nor Americais in a mood to tolerate 
militaristic Imperialism under Republican any more than 
under Monarchical forms. J. St. Loe Srracuey, 


‘ not 


Indeed, they want it so much that they | 





Party was formed under the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt 
proceeding that gave Woodrow Wilson the 
Presidency. 

Yet the regular Republicans dislike him; he is more 
often against them than with them; the present-day 
Progressives, La Follette of Wisconsin, and the firebrand, 
Hiram Johnson of California, cannot welcome him into 
their fold. Borah hates demagogues. What he cares 
for is the Constitution. What Le believes in is the 
inviolability of America. Hence his hatred for the 
League of Nations. He distrusts Europe. He hates 
the Ruhr situation because he believes France wants to 
conquer Germany. (Equally he condemns the American 
régime in Hayti, which he regards as Imperialistic.) 

He believes there will be no solution of the economic 
situation in Europe until Russia and Germany are back 
in the family of nations. 

He is the leading, and perhaps the only, public 
exponent in America of the recognition of the Sovict 
Government. Not because he has any sympathy for 
Bolshevism, but because he feels that a stable Government 
in Russia can be developed step by step out of the Soviet. 

He is convinced the armament race is still going on in 
Europe. Therefore he is utterly opposed to any can- 
cellation of debt. On the same ground he bitterly 
opposed American representation on the Reparations 
Committee, arguing that such a relationship would 
involve America in every conceivable political question 
that could arise in Europe in the next forty years. 
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Mr. Borah has never been to Europe. It is stated he 
is to go over this summer, and one devoutly hopes he will. 
Liberals in this country look to him for leadership. For 
on domestic questions, such as the release of political 
prisoners, the Tariff Act, the soldiers’ bonus and Govern- 
ment ownership of coal mines, his leanings are astonish- 
ingly Radical for a member of the party of “ the Interests.” 
Yet it seems hardly possible Mr. Borah will ever be 
President, though every President will want to know 
first what Borah says so long as he is in the Senate. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations Committee and 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labour it is important that Mr. Borah be allowed to 
learn as much about Europe as possible on the occasion 
of his visit. And Europe can learn much from this 
typical Middle Westerner. Once he is convinced Europe 
desires Peace more than anything else, and is proceeding 
along the lines best calculated to preserve the Peace, real 
disarmament, she will have no greater and no abler 
advocate in America than Senator Borah. But, in the 
vernacular of his own country, he has got to be shown. 

New York City. P. G. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 
IV.—_THE PERILS OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 


FP XIE moment any Party enters the path of power its 
perils begin. In Opposition all is easy, more 
especially when, as now, the older Parties in a State begin 
to dissolve and a period of deeadence sets in. And the 
peculiar danger of the Labour Party is a moral one. In 
the nature of things, and through the special need 
of the workman for a better and fuller physical life, it 
exposes itself to Flaubert’s acute criticism that a Socialist 
policy puts the satisfaction of the material wants of men 
before their moral and intellectual requirements, and 
€ shensibee that it tends to despise culture and to disregard 
the call for variety and richness of experience. I hold 
that the society of workmen holds within it a moral 
principle finer and deeper than that which keeps a Capi- 
talist State together. But it is, of course, unequipped 
for the more subtle arts of government and unused to 
its more complicated processes. Therefore, when it 
suddenly assumes power by an act of foree, as in Bolshevist 
Russia, it becomes even more dependent on trained 
middle-class minds than the aristocratic society—in 
itself a helpless one—which it destroys. The result is 
that the vision of a sentimental paradise quickly gives 
place to a hard, mechanical tyranny. 

Now, this danger is fully foreseen by the progressive 
Socialists. In this country, above all, superior minds like 
Lord Milner’s or Lord Haldane’s, convinced that the 
Liberal Party is played out, have at once concentrated on 
the idea of an educated democracy. The same may be 
said of German Socialism, which at this moment stands 
for the more humane and moderate conception of German 
and European polity as compared with the anarchic 
violence of French and German Nationalists. Above all, 
the claim of culture and the rejection of the idea of pure 
elass government are implied in the decision of the Labour 
Party to enlarge its borders and build up, not a glorified 
trade unionism, but a free union of the workers with hand 
and brain. It follows that the first ‘Labour Cabinet ”’ will, 
in truth, be a mixed body, like all its predecessors. There 
might be fewer lawyers than usual, and that would be a 
blessing, for the static lawyer’s mind has had much to do 
with the misgovernment of England. But when the 
fullness of time has come, it will be seen that the 
true idea of aristocracy—not the false and played-out 


—— 


and that the displacement of mere wealth, of pride of 
birth and “ business” pushfulness, will bring in new, large 
and even brilliant qualities to the service of the State. 
Doubtless it will bring adventurers too. But—test 
Disraeli and Lloyd George—they have never been 
wanting. All that one can say is that their mixed curse 
and blessing is an incident of human nature. 

There are other rocks ahead. 


Ca’ canny is one of 
them. 


It is, in fact, every sort of danger, a post-Wa 
danger, a danger of the capitalist system and a danger of 
an easy-going Socialist State. ‘Ca’ canny has nearly 
ruined us; see that it does not ruin you,” said Lenin to 
Mr. Lansbury. Lenin’s remedy was the conscription of 
Labour, and it failed, if it can be said to have been 
seriously tried. As it will never be tried here, the 
stronger will be the inducement for the leaders of the 
Labour Party, charged with the moral future of indy. 
trialism, to stamp on ca’ canny so far as it is a path to 
the destruction of the workman’s character. Certainly 
there is no need to use up men (and children) as quickly 
and cruelly as they were used up in the early days of 
capitalism. No need, either, for the flaunting luxury of 
our grand after-war dissipation. And no need (and very 
great danger in it) to fling out a mass of trivial, tasteless, 
perishable stuff from our whirring looms and lathes and 
presses and only too fertile laboratories. A regulated 
production the world calls out for. A reform of taste, a 
simplification of needs, and some direction for the light 
appetites that in the seeming bounty of the capitalist 
system have swarmed into life without realizing what life 
means, we must have or we perish. But the leaders of 
the Labour Party may, I think, be trusted to resist a 
return to poverty or to the spade-culture of Adam and 
Kve. They are men of their age, if a little in front of it, 
and must realize that the things that men desire—the 
best as well as the worst—are bought with work, and 
even with overwork. It cannot be denied that their call 
to the workmen to keep up production is here and there 
disobeyed. But these are young days. Broadly speak- 
ing, the proposition of Socialism is to throw a larger 
measure of hope into the social machine. That is its 
moral justification. It is also its economic stimulant. 
There is, in a word, a case for the reform of the industrial 
system, just as there is no case or only a bad one for a 
revolution by force, or an unmixed Socialist State, for the 
one ends in militarism and the other asks of man less 
liberty and a weaker incentive to toil than he is disposed 
to accept, or might be good for him if he were. There is 
a powerful Party pledged to the first issue and able, with 
good will, to secure it. Part of its work may be accom- 
plished by its pressure on the more conservative forces of 
the State. The rest lies on the knees of the gods. The 
finer social syntheses that men seek may, in Flaubert’s 
phrase, escape like a wave from the enfolding hand. 
But the search for it is, I submit, the only political effort 
that in the existing scene can be called a way of salvation. 
H. W. Massincuam. 


MOOR PARK. 
A BENEFICENT INVASION. 


TYXHE fate—both immediate and ultimate—of the 
great English country houses has been fre- 
quently canvassed in the Spectator with solicitude and 
some misgiving. It is heartening, however, to find that 
amongst the big houses of real architectural merit the 
mortality has thus far been small, for a house, even if 
unlived in, does not become a definite casualty until 
dilapidations or the housebreaker are allowed to make 





one—will have its place in the new order as in the old, 


an end of it. The attributes of fine architecture and 
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puilding are, in fact, proving to be the best sort of 
jife-insurance that an “ outsize” country house can 
<sess in these difficult times. Stowe was manifestly too 
noble a place to perish (though it went near to it), and it 


has now found most honourable security as a Public 


School. : : : 
The fates of certain other houses, as precious archi- 


tecturally if not so historically exciting nor so vast, are 
till uncertain, but one at least amongst them—and 
that not the least— is now out of all danger of neglect, 
mishandling or demolition. That house is Moor Park, 
near Rickmansworth, and it has found salvation as a 
country club somewhat after the American model, but 
with certain novel developments that are all its own. 
To that architecturally minded public which reads | 
Country Life and follows the activities of the Architecture 
(lub, Moor Park is already well known as typifying the 
kind of baroque palace in which the rich Englishman of 
the early eighteenth century delighted to house himself. 
Formality, elaboration, display and ostentation daunted 
him not at all; indeed, they were what he quite frankly 
sought for in his house and paid enormous sums to secure, 
while even mere vastness was prized as lending a reflected 
greatness to the sixty odd inches of humanity that it so 
grotesquely over-housed. 

However unreasonable the Versailles standard may 
now seem to us for English lords and English merchants, 
even of the confident eightcenth-century sort, it is to 
these grand-mannered gentlemen and the artists they 
employed that we owe a large part of what is valiant 
and beautiful in architecture and in the fine and applied 
arts generally, by no means omitting the art of con- 
structing landscapes. Certainly at Moor Park the suc- 
cessive owners, who include an Archbishop, a Duke, a 
South Sea Bubble speculator, a noble Admiral, an Army 
contractor, an East India Company magnate and a 
Marquess, each left his mark upon the house or its 
setting—not always, perhaps, with wisdom. There has 
been much tearing down, removal, reshaping and addi- 
tional building and again destruction—as when at the 
end of the eighteenth century the sweeping colonnades 
designed by Robert Adam were light-heartedly removed. 
But on the whole the great house stands to-day very 
much as it left the hands of Sir James Thornhill and the 
Italian Leoni, to whom we must attribute the rich Palla- 
dian dress of Portland stone that sits so becomingly upon 
the sturdy brick frame of the earlier mansion that tradi- 
tion, somewhat wildly, ascribes to Sir Christopher Wren. 

As a monument to the exuberant invention and skill of 
Thornhill and his Italian collaborator the great gal- 
leried hall at Moor is for ever precious ; as the lounge of 
a country club it is, as the committee claim, “‘ unique.” 
It is also, at first encounter, a little staggering. We 
are accustomed to sports clubhouses designed in the 
prudent manner of Messrs. Boulton and Paul rather than 
in the more opulent fashion of Palladio. It is indeed, 
surprising how, converted to communal purposes, the 
great place suddenly looks reasonable and useful, 
active and alive—it has found, like Stowe, a fitting and 
congenial career that brings with it a new assurance and 


whole 


a new poise. 

The proud, aloof, under-employed, old 
house has found a new job in a new world, and is no 
longer laughed at as a useless and burdensome survival 
from a pompous past. Not only is the house itself 
Secure because useful, but the surrounding park also 
has been consecrated by the laying-out of three golf 
courses which will stand for ever between the mansion 
and those parts of the estate set aside for building. 
According to advertisements, there are many paradises 


handsome 


be found at Moor, where they may step happily forth 
from their own front doors almost straight on to one of 
the three park courses or that of Sandy Lodge adjoining. 


Only five per cent. of the three thousand acres will be 
covered by actual building even when the careful and 
farsighted development scheme of Messrs. Mawson, the 
garden architects, has been ultimately completed, so 
that the favoured residents are for ever secure of the 
amenities that now attract them. There will be none of 
that disastrous build-as-you-please ‘‘ development ”’ that 
has devastated somuch of the twenty miles of once lovely 
country that lies between Moor and London—you must 
here build where you are told and your plans must be 
approved. That is the right way, the civilized way, 
and in the end the only profitable way, and less wisely 
regulated estates elsewhere are already in serious difli- 
culties both practical and financial through working for 
quick returns without a properly considered programme. 
From the standpoint of amenity nearly everything, of 
course, depends upon the competence and taste of the 
person who approves or rejects the plans, and it is really 
his capacity that we shall be judging when we applaud 
or condemn the Moor Park experiment say in two 
years’ time. 

The first buildings are of peculiar interest in them- 
selves, being blocks of flats designed by Messrs. Mawson 
for erection along the edge of No. 38 golf course. <A 
country flat is sufficient of a novelty to warrant a little 
description. None of the is more than three 
storeys high or contains more than six flats, whilst there 
are some of two storeys having one large flat on the 
first floor and two ones below. The usual 
services are provided as well as central heating and 
perpetual hot water, and you buy your flat outright as 
you would a house, the only annual charge being for the 
said services, a share of the cost of garden upkeep and 
the like. Further, there is to be a servants’ hostel and 
club where whole or part-time “ dailies’? may be hired, 
a central garage, estate buses to the estate station 
(‘Whence London in 80 minutes’’), and a general 
smoothing out of the rough way of the householder. 

It has been said that if the Englishman’s house is his 
castle it is often his wife’s prison, and the company that 
is already removing the surprised turf of the old deer 
park to dig the foundations for their flats is certainly 
‘doing something about it.”” But to whom is all this 
Utopian sounding project due? Obviously there is 
someone very enterprising, very energetic and very rich 
behind it. Someone, too, who cares for beauty and 
has idealism as well as farsight. In fact, one is not 
at all surprised to find that it is Lord Leverhulme. It is 
almost incredible ihat the enterprise should not, inci- 
dentally, be a profitable one—it certainly deserves to be 
—but that should not diminish the gratitude of all those 
who will in the future have a share in the delights of 
Moor Park, or of those who above most things desire to 
see beautiful buildings and beautiful country preserved 
by being wisely used. On the same terms I would even 
see great individual riches preserved. “ Exploitation 
of the people for the people” sounds indeed almost 
noble enough for a copybook or a Commiunist’s slogan ! 
Be that as it may, in Lord Leverhulme the hard-working 
golfer, the professional family man, and the moderately 
solvent generally have found their Lord Shaftesbury. 
If all the wage-earners could live in Port Sunlights and 
all the salary earners in Moor Parks! No doubt it 


blocks 


smaller 


would be better for both if they lived together, but at 
present neither class would be so happy. 
civilization nor our manners are yet up 
standard that a one-class Utopia would demand. 


Neither our 


to the high 
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prepared for golfers, but the most deserving will surely 


CLroucu WILLIAMsS-ELLIS, 
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SEA SORROW: THE WRECK OF THE ton ship came near, towering above us. The second 


*PERSIA, 

HEN I read of the voyage of the ‘ Trevessa’s’ 

boats and the sufferings of the crew, the account 

brought back to my mind most vividly my own experi- 

ences when the P. & O. s.s. ‘ Persia’ was sunk in the 
Mediterranean on December 30th, 1915. 

After the ‘ Persia’ had foundered within five minutes 
of being struck, about 480 of us were left swimming in 
the water and only two undamaged boats were floating. 
When these two boats were filled with survivors the 
rest of us had to face being drowned quickly or slowly as 
the case might be. I will not tell again how, after hanging 
on to a signal locker, I managed eventually to swim to 
an upturned boat whose bottom planks were holed, and 
how thirty-three of us, sitting at first on the keel, were 
reduced by hunger, thirst, shock and exposure to eleven 
souls—three Europeans and eight Indians—when we 
were picked up thirty-two hours later. But I know what 
it is to sit still in a small boat knowing that death is 
certain eventually. Nearly every wave wetted us afresh. 
We had no fresh water and our one broken tin of biscuits 
was entirely spoiled by being saturated with salt water. 
We had no compass, no sails or oars and no rudder. 
Our gunwale was only about six inches clear of 
the sea, and there were four feet of water inside the 
boat. Before the end the dead lay in the boat as well 
as round us in the sea. We had no strength left to lift 
them out. 

During the first night the sea, which had been rough, 
calmed down to an oily swell. I irapressed on my com- 
panions, some of whom became light-headed after a 
few hours, the danger of drinking salt water. But many 
drank and all of these died. 


struggles, not in the sea outside, but in the water in the 
boat itself. When the second night came twenty-two 
of us had gone, and we survivors were all weakening 
rapidly. I thought as the turquoise faded into opal in 
the West that the glory of this sunset was the last I should 
ever see. My mind turned to home and all it meant— 
to the things left undone in one’s life. The Mohammedan 


sailors prayed at intervals, turning to Mecca in the East, 


and I remembered the church at Beaulieu, with its grey, 


stone walls, overhung with ivy, where from my cradle one | 


had learned of things spiritual. As my strength got 
weaker a tiredness of soul and body began to act like an 
anodyne. The world seemed fading away. But I never 
gave up hope, for something in me said, “ It is not the 
end.” At any rate, I would be the last to die, and then 
would do so deliberately. If any of the others remained 
and they could outlive me, as an example to my Indian 
companions it was one’s duty to show that we Christians in 
the West knew how to endure and die as well as the fol- 
lowers of Buddha, Shiva or Mohammed. And I remember | 
that, when thirst got beyond a certain point, it seemed to 
abate and hunger became merged in a feeling of general 
weakness. 

But one’s mind was clearer than ever. Senses seemed 
unnaturally acute. And so, when the s.s. ‘ Ningchow’s’ 
masthead light came up like a star out of the Kast and 
one was certain that it was a ship’s light and not a star, 
I felt there was not yet a certainty of life, but only a slender 


Others faded away | 
from intense fatigue, and these drowned, after agonizing | 


| 
| 


oflicer had heard our cries, and I was able by Shouting 
directions to her officers on the bridge, such as « Go 
ahead and port your helm,” to get the vessel so Close 
that a rope was thrown to us and at last we were 
pulled up one by one in the bight of a rope. When] 
saw the last of my companions hauled on board and felt 
the bowline tauten round my shoulders, I looked dow, 
on the eggshell to which we had clung from 1 p.m. on 
the Thursday to 9.30 p.m. on the Friday night—New 
Year’s Eve—and began to realize the miracle which had 
| saved us. Even as one looked the cockleshell grated against 
| the steel side of the ship and broke in two. And they 
came the reaction, for so much had one tuned one’s mind 
| and soul to die that the contemplation of living was 
| curious and strangely hard. Could it be that we wer 
| ever to see our homes again ? 

| No one can really understand what “ sea sorrow.” 
| as Shakespeare calls it, means till they have endured ap 
experience of this kind. Many have been wrecked in 
mid-ocean but few have been saved. The odds are 
thousands to one against a rescue in such circumstances, 
The sea may get up at any time and overwhelm a small 
| boat, and no ship may ever pass near enough to help. And 
| how long can human muscle, heart and brain last out, 
either with no food or water, as in our case, or with a pitiful 
ration as in the instance of the ‘ Trevessa’? When 
the ‘ Trevessa’s’ boats, by the exercise of superb sea- 
manship and courage, reached the coastline, we who have 
been through similar experiences can realize more than 
most what the officers and men in them were feeling. All 
that they and we felt cannot be put into words. If] 
have used the personal pronoun too much in this 
reminiscence, I ask forgiveness. It is difficult to 
recall a story like this and not be personal. 

MontTaGu oF BEAULIEU. 








[lord Montagu of Beaulieu need offer no apology for 
his deeply moving narrative. It is because it is so 
personal and so direct that it is so vivid. The author 

of the Odyssey, whoever he was, either by direct experi- 
| ence or by absorption of the experiences of others, tells 
just such a tale of the very seas in which Lord Montagu’s 
| companions drank the salt wave and died* :— 


“Even as he spoke a monstrous wave abaft 
Came towering up and crashed into the raft. 
And the raft reeled, and off it far he fell. 
And in one whirling gust the hurricane 

Snapped the mast midway; far into the main 

Fell yard and rigging. 

. . . . . . 

Yet withal marking where the wrecked raft lay 

He plunged amid the waves and caught at it, 

And crouched amidships, keeping death at bay, 

While the raft helpless on the tideway spun.” 


Ep. Spectator.} 


Che Spectator. 
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hope. I began to rally my fellow-sufferers, and the idea | 
came to me to make them shout “ Hitherao ” (Hindu- | 
stani for “‘ Come here ”’), because I knew that no German | 
in a decoy boat—and there were very many then in those 
seas—would cry out in Hindustani. Just as the ‘ Ning- 
chow’ seemed to be going to run us down she stopped. 
After nearly an hour of cruising around us the great 7,000- 


§; The rates for payment of Life Membership are a3 
follows :— 
For persons under 45 years of age .. ne ee £15 158 
ss o over 45 and under 55 years of age .. £14 14. 
” ” ” 55 ” ” 65 ” ” - #2 £il 11s. 
s ‘ a a ee ee 
o a » 7 years of age .. eet ne £5 5s. 


{| A posteard addressed to the Manager, 13 Yor Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2, wiil bring full information as 
to the terms of Life Membership, which is, in fact, a 
standing order for the paper on favourable terms. 





* See p. Lvl in The Pageant of Greece (Oxiord: Clarendon Press. 
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: impracticable and inexpedient.” The chief point which 
THE Mr. Beck makes is that foreign ships would have been 
ENGLISH-SPEA KING WORLD. permitted to come freely within American territorial waters 
with any quantity of intoxicating liquors, provided that 


3y EVELYN WreEncuH. 

R. MARK SULLIVAN, than whom there is no 
\ better political writer in America, contributes to 
the Observer a survey of Europe’s attitude towards the 
ossibility of American participation in Furope’s affairs, 
and in it he makes one remark which it would be well 
for us all to remember. “In the recent phases of 
Europe’s troubles,” says Mr. Sullivan, “ Europe has 
taken it for granted that America is out of it. That is 
the safest ground to take. And by some sort of paradox, 
that is precisely the attitude of the European mind best 
adapted to bring about American participation of the right 
sort.’ The italics are the writer’s. Another matter to 
which Mr. Sullivan draws attention is the presence in 
Europe of nearly one-fifth of the entire United States 
Senate (numbering ninety-six). Imagine a proportionate 
number of British legislators in the United States at 
one time. Certainly the readiness of American Senators 
and Congressmen to study European conditions for 
themselves is a good omen for the future. 

* ~ “ * 


Mr. Sullivan also draws attention to a matter on which 
the writer of these notes has often reflected. Why is it 
that individuals in Great Britain do not take pains to 
ascertain the relative importance of visiting Americans ? 
Very frequently visitors from the other side are 
“dined and wined”’ out of proportion to their pro- 
minence in their native land. On the other hand, men 
of outstanding political prominence in the United States 
sojourn among us “ unheralded and unsung ’’—two of 
them being Senator Hiram Johnson of California, the 
Republican, and Senator Oscar Underwood of Alabama, 
both of whom are of “ Presidential timber.” 

* * * ~ 


The Imperial Education Conference which has just 
concluded its sittings has accomplished all that its 
promoters had anticipated—and more. It has stimu- 
lated all who attended it, and has sent them on their 
way believing that, despite the vast amount of work 
which still remains to be accomplished, “‘ the systems 
of public education throughout the British Empire are 
based on sound educational principles.” Dr. W. J. 
Viljoen, the Superintendent-General of Education in 
the Cape Province, gave an admirable summary, in the 
Sunday Times, of the basic truths underlying all educa- 
tion. He lays down some essential maxims, which may 
seem mere commonplaces but are nevertheless worthy 
of repetition : 

“The children are the nation’s most valuable asset. 
ua can, with impunity, afford to neglect its intellectual 

The more advanced and progressive a nation, the more generous 
and liberal is the provision it is prepared to make for the education 
of the young. 

After all, there is economy in what appears superficially to be 
extravagance in educational expenditure, provided such expendi- 
ture is wisely administered.” 

* . * * 

What a pity it is that more critics of America’s scizure 
and confiscation of intoxicating liquors carried as sea 
stores in British ships were not able to hear the speech 
Mr. James M. Beck, the United States Solicitor-General, 
made while he was in London to the American Socicty. 
The void has, however, been partially filled by a vale- 
dictory article which he contributes to the Sunday 
Times. All the more weight attaches to Mr. Beck’s 
reasoning because he was opposed to Prohibition and 


believed that the enforcing amendment “is both 


they manifested them, had foreign ships shown respect 
for the laws of the United States. “ Smuggling became 
notorious; many foreign ships in our docks,” says 
Mr. Beck, “ became floating bars.” Mr. Beck belicves 
that if “the persistent violations of our laws by foreign 
ships should stop,” Congress, which now alone can act, 
will exempt sea stores out of consideration of comity. 


* * x a 


Reuter informs us that the referendum held in Manitoba 
last week on the proposal to allow the sale of beer and 
light wines with meals served in licensed hotels has 
resulted in a majority of 80,000 votes against the proposal. 
Leal ° *-* ’ . . 

This followed the decision of the provincial electorate last 
month to permit the sale of liquor for home consumption 
under Government control. 

* * * * 

It is regrettable that exigencies of space compelled 
the Times to relegate the extraordinarily suggestive letter 
by Mr. Christopher E. Storrs, of Malvern, on Education 
in the Empire to page 6 of that journal on July 14th, for I 
fear it may be overlooked by many. He said that there 
are many British Public School boys whose parents 
cannot afford to send them for three years to the Univer- 
sity, but who would gladly avail themselves of a year’s 
74 E . T . Pe 2 ” es ‘na <- m . . “ 

impire University ”’ course if such were in existence, 
“the object of which would be primarily to visit the greatest of 
our Dominions and see something of the life from within; and 
secondarily to carry on during the voyages involved a course 0: 
study which would perhaps lead to certificates or diplomas ir 
connexion with one or other of our universities.” 


¥ * + * 


Perhaps on some future occasion in the columns of the 
Spectator Mr. Storrs will elaborate his ideas. Brielly, 
what is proposed is that this perambulating “ Empire 
University "’ of 200 or 300 boys should own its own boat, and 
this modern Argo, manned by teachers with imagination, 
should convey its youthful cargo to several of the leading 
centres in the Dominions, where a term would be spent. 
Before the ship arrives in a new Dominion, lectures 
concerning its history would be given, while during their 
sojourn the students would be “ farmed out ” as paying 
guests of families within the Dominion. Thus a 
year’s tour might well start off with three months at 
Montreal or Toronto, thence by Jamaica and the Spanish 
Main through the Panama Canal to New Zealand and on 
to Australia for another three months, ending up with 
three months in South Africa. As Mr. Storr remarks, 
there might be scholarships for the less well-to-do, a 
similar scheme for girl students and a similar annual tour 
for young people from the Dominions. 

* * * + 


There are naturally many difficulties in the way, 
financial and otherwise, before such a scheme can be 
started, but of one thing we may be certain. If our 
World Commonwealth of Free States is to continue in 
being—as I believe it will—the chief essential is first- 
hand knowledge on the part of those who will 
prominent part in the public life of owr democracies. 
Indeed, I consider that no one should be permitted to 
take a seat in any of the Parliaments of the Empire until 
he had spent six months in one or other of the Dominions. 


take a 


* * * * 


Moreover, why should not this grand tour include at 
least six weeks in one or other of the chief American 


universities ? No world-tour for the tish student 





Bri 
should be complete without a visit to the United States. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_——— 


AMERICAN YOUTH AND PROHIBITION. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sirn,—Your correspondent “ Americanus,” in his striking 
article “ American Youth and Prohibition,’ invites the 
attention of the world to one of the most distressing results 
of Prohibition in the United States—the debauchery of a 
certain number of the flower of our girls and boys, particularly 
those in schools, colleges, and universities. ‘ Americanus,” 
as everyone acquainted with present-day American life will 
agree, does not overcolour the picture. Prohibition—the 
extreme and premature effort to make America dry—however 
much good it may have done in some millions of homes, 
wears many of the aspects of a curse to our national life. 
Among other evils, the hip-flask of the young men came 
with Prohibition, and from the hip-flask flowed those ingre- 
dients of the young people’s punch bowl which have produced 
the orgies of drink and immorality to which * Americanus ” 
refers. It is truth—always truth—we want, is it not? 
Then let none of us shy at these revelations. Let us look 
all the facts squarely in the face. They belong to the great 
and complex problem of seeking to make the world sober.— 
1 an, Sir, &c., Epwarp Price BELL. 

* The Chicago Daily News,’ Trafaigar Buildings, W.C. 2. 





[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—As I am a citizen of the United States who for several 
years has been a warm supporter on the Irish question and 
on Socialism of both the Morning Post and the Spectator, 
I hope that both papers will allow me to record in their 
columns my vigorous dissent from the original article in 
last week’s issue by an American youth and the editorial 
founded on it in the Morning Post, “‘ The Return of the 
Puritan.” So many points are raised in that article that 
lack of space prevents brief refutation of more than one or two, 
Yo justify myself in this criticism, let me say that I have 
been for nearly half a century a secondary school teacher 
in the city of New Haven, the seat of Yale University, whose 
whole life has been devoted to preparing both boys and 
girls for college. 

One of the most unreliable statements in that article runs 
as follows :— 

“That there has been more drinking in our colleges and 

universities and, indeed, in our High Schools, since Prohibition 
than ever before is an unquestioned fact.” 
Not only do I deny it, but thousands of others in my own 
country—parents, teachers, ministers, social workers of all 
sorts—both question it and also deny it, as not borne out by 
our observation and experience. I belong to an association of 
head-masters who meet every year, and reporters and the 
public are excluded from our meetings. We talk to each 
other with the utmost confidence and frankness on all subjects 
concerning the moral welfare of our pupils. In all the twenty- 
five years since the association was founded I have never 
heard uttered by anyone words that would bear out this 
statement. The mildest term to apply to that statement 
is ** that it is unwarranted assumption, not founded on fact.” 
In my own city I know the principal of the High School— 
numbering four thousand pupils—who is one of the most 
conscientious and eflicient principals of my own acquaintance 
in the whole United States. He is deeply interested in the 
moral welfare of his pupils, as are his large corps of teachers. 
Careful parents, friends of mine, send their sons and daughters 
to that school. Yet I have never heard from any one of these 
parents, who are deeply concerned, anything that would 
support the sweeping statements of this article. 

The horrible statement about the immorality of a certain 
High School I believe to be preposterously untrue. But 
if it be true, it is a gross libel on thousands of upright High 
School pupils in other parts of the United States, because 
“one swallow does not make a summer.” The writer of 
the article before printing such a statement as that, should 
have taken pains to verify that physician’s statement by 
sound evidence. That could have been done in a number 
of ways. The record of marriages of pupils still in the High 
School, the record of illegitimate births, the testimony of 


staff of the newspapers in that city, the testimony of Pte 
minent clergymen of all denominations, who would certainly 
be familiar with the facts, ought all to have been consulted 
on this matter before putting such a rash statement as 
that into print. 

The unreliability of the writer to my mind is clear from 
the grudging way in which he allows that this immoralit 
may not be wholly due to Prohibition, but to other cause 
My deep conviction is that the facts are not true, and that 
if they were generally true, the inference drawn from them 
iS very unsound. 

In conclusion, I have one challenge to offer to the Writer 
of that article. I am about to return to the United States 
and if the editor of the Spectator will secure for me the name 
of the “ Middle-Western ” city where these things are alleged 
to have occurred I will take pleasure in applying the methods 
of scientific research to the question whether the statement 
is true or false. I do not wish to know the name of the 
writer of the article or of the physician, or even of the High 
School. If my challenge be accepted, I pledge myself to de 
my best to be able to report in the columns of the Spectator, 
within three months, the results of my investigations, without 
revealing the identity of anybody concerned, except myself, 
The motto of my Alma Mater, Yale University, is “ Lux 
et Veritas,” viz., “ Light and Truth.” It is a noble motto, 
and I hope that the writer of that article will help me to 
apply it in this case.—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE L. Fox, 

New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

Brown, Shipley and Co., 123 Pall Mall, London. 

[We strongly urge “ Americanus” not to accept this 
challenge, though we are confident that Mr. Fox writes with 
the best intentions. An investigation such as suggested 
would cause the acutest pain to the persons involved. Pub. 
licity of this personal kind could do no good. We have 
satisfied ourselves that the statement made by “* Americanus ” 
was made (1) in good faith, and (2) rests on the first-hand 
declaration of a medical man of standing. If we said more 
we should be giving a clue to a discovery which we want to 
avoid. We must leave the matter here. We do not propose 
to allow “ Americanus” to answer his critics as we do not desire 
a long and bitter controversy in our columns.—Eb. Spectator.} 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In the article on “ American Youth and Prohibition,” 
which appeared in your issue of July 14th, the statement 
is made 

“that there has been more drinking in our colleges and univer- 
sities and, indeed, in our High Schools, since Prohibition than 
ever before is an unquestioned fact. In this respect, Prohibition 
worked better in its first year than it has since.” 

To say “ than ever before ” would be going back a good 
many years. The writer o1 this well-written article may be 
out of college too recently to make it fair to criticize this 
statement. If a personal experience proves anything, I 
graduated from an American college fifteen years ago, suc- 
ceeded by three years’ graduate work in an American 
University, sueceeded by ten years’ law practice, and for the 
past two years have been a college professor and chairman 
of a faculty committee on student activities, with ample 
opportunity to observe college men and to talk with them 
in confidence. 

My observation is that at no time since Prohibition has 
there been as much drinking by college men as fifteen years 
ago; that soon after Prohibition drinking by college men 
became excessive ; that this continued for some time as a 
natural final fling ; and that, above all, during the past year 
the American college man has definitely turned the corner 
and is drinking less than ever before. 
This is borne out not only by personal observation, but 
by the definite voluntary stand against the use of intoxicants 
taken by student organizations in several American colleges 
and enforced by their own members. Moreover, I have faith 
that the American college man will not stand in the way 
of a great movement of his people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MILLER D. STEEVER. 

Lafayetie College, Easton, Pa., U.S.A. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirn,—As an American, I must protest against the stilted 


effusion of ‘“ Americanus” in your issue of July 14th. 





the High School principal and his teachers, the reportorial 
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** Americanus ” declares that he desires to ‘‘ make passes 
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eS 
with his small brush over “his own doorstep. Granting 
that his prush is his own and his doorstep his own, why 
does he proceed to neglect his own doorstep and wash , dirty 
jinen” in public ? Prohibition and its effects in America 
are largely an American affair, and I feel sure that all good 
Americans are anxious to keep our Prohibition scandals at 
home. “ Americanus ” has merely added to the mass of 
misrepresentation concerning Prohibition with which London 
has been flooded. Upon hearsay evidence ‘* Americanus ” 
has, for the edification of an English reading public, debauched 
the fair name of American womanhood. He has cited an 
unnamed physician in an unnamed town in making charges 
of gross immorality amongst American High School girls. 
it seems to me, if he respects the womanhood of his own 
country, he should substantiate these loose charges with 
sworn evidence. Similar charges have been made in the 
sensational Press of America and speedily disproved. 

I fear that ‘“ Americanus”’ has fallen prey to a malady 
which afflicts too many Americans in England—in the presence 
of titles and noble blood they fall before an inferiority complex 
and forget the democratic principles of their own country 
and are ready to turn on the country of their birth. 

If “ Americanus ” will descend out of the clouds of Oxford 
or Cambridge, whichever it may be, and read again what 
he has written, I am sure that he will feel ashamed of having 
contributed so loose an attack upon America to an English 
periodical. It can serve no good purpose, despite his inane 
and unconnected references to world biology and world 
psychology—whatever they may be. 

Since * Americanus ” failed to write under his own name 
hedid not perpetrate his contribution for notoriety. I sincerely 
trust that he did not contribute for a fee. If we of America 
have “ dirty linen” let us cleanse it quietly in the secrecy 
of our own backyard, and certainly let us uphold the name 
of the womanhood which gave us birth, at least until that 
yomanhood is convicted in open court.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


” 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
in,—I have read with great interest the observations of 
‘Americanus ” on the effect of Prohibition upon the under- 
yraduates of American colleges and universities. It seems to 
me to be a gross libel upon the students of the United States. 
I know it is in the case of the students of the University of 
Nebraska, and believe it to be so in the States nearer the border, 
where it is admittedly casier to secure liquor smuggled mainly 
from countries and boats under the British flag. 

My indignation arises when your correspondent quotes an 
unnamed physician as saying that inthe Middle-Western town 
in which he resides fifty girls in a High School of 1,500 students 
have been delivered of children during the past year. This 
sort of talk about High Schoo] students has been going on for 
years. Your correspondent has only picked up some old 
gossip which can be easily refuted. A few years ago an editor 
inthe city of Lincoln, Nebraska, carelessly published a general 
charge of immorality against the students of the High School. 
The Board of Education appointed a commission, which 
took exhaustive testimony and found that all of the charges 
had been based on a single highly advertised dereliction. 

* Americanus * must be as gullible as the reporter, who got 
his chief into so much hot water that he found it advisable 
to seek another place of residence. There is more ground for 
the charge of drinking among the young people, perhaps, but 
the readers of the Spectator ought not to be asked to consider 
seriously any testimony from an anonymous writer who 
believes that one girl out of every fifteen or twenty in a single 
High School gave birth to an illegitimate child last year. If 
the writer of the communication knew how much commotion 
4 single case of this kind causes in an American town he would 
hasten to recant. 

It is true that our thinkers are greatly concerned over the 
increase in frivolity among our young people. There is no 
doubt that organized religion is losing its hold upon the 
tising generation. It is customary to charge the decline in 
tarnestness to the motion pictures and to the now almost 





ted 
ith. 








universal use of the automobile. Instead of adding to the 
danger, Prohibition is a factor of safety and one great source 
of encouragement. Without it our moralists must all turn 
into hopeless Jeremiahs. 

Thope the editor will excuse me for dragging in the smuggling 


of liquor from British territory and British boats. These two 
countries must work together. Your people ought to know 
what a nuisance the British flag can become when it is used 
as a cloak by smugglers, in boats lying three miles from our 
shores, and how much the cordiality of our entente must be 
strained if something is not done to stop this grave affront to 
our national dignity. We only ask the British Press to confine 
itself to the unquestioned facts. On our side of the dis- 
cussion it is our duty to refrain from commenting too freely 
upon some of the unpleasant sights we see while visitors here, 
and to agree that as we do not know all of the conditions, we 
are not competent to pass judgment. Each nation has its 
own problem, and each must handle it in its own way. If in 
the end you show us something better than Prohibition it will 
not be the first time the motherland has placed us under 
obligations. Just now you are heading straight toward 
Prohibition by the local option and hours restriction route. 
If you are to show us something “ better ” it is time you began 
sheering off from your present course.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Witt OwEN JONES. 
[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—Knowing how much you have done to promote good 
feeling between America and Britain, may I ask you to 
publish this short appeal? I urge the British Press and 
public to refrain from cheap criticism and idle jesting on 
the United States’s endeavour to enforce Prohibition. 


| Whether we approve of Prohibition or not, we must at least 


admire the courage and self-denial which inspired the 





| 
} 
| 


on so noble an adventure.—I am, Sir, 
A. HERBERT EcKrorp. 


Americans to embark 
&., 

St. Andrews, Scotland. 

[We whole-heartedly agree with the spirit of Mr. Eckford’s 
letter. We deal with the rest of this correspondence in our 
first page notes.—Eb. Spectator. | 


CHINA’S UNDYING LAMP. 
[To the Editor of the SrecraTor.] 

Sir,—The point of view from which the first part of your 
article on China (July 7th) appears to be written seems, if 
I may put it so bluntly, a little curious. After showing 
indications of insight into Chinese national psychology, it 
leaps to the startling position that it is high time that Foreign 
Powers, in their own interests, should take over the govern- 
ment of the country. China, so far as she can be said to have 
a corporate will and spirit, certainly does not want this. She 
is happier and,as compared with much of Western civilization, 
according to her mild epicurean standards, better without it. 

The plea that “ the Powers should secure her from disinte- 
| gration at the hands of her own self-seeking and corrupt 
military adventurers ” is discounted in advance by your own 
recognition that “the present tyrannical rule” (no new 
thing to her) * of the Tuchuns is regarded, even by the com- 
mercial classes, who most suffer from it, as burdensome rather 
than intolerable.’ Quite so! 

That which is not integrated cannot be disintegrated. 
China, left to herself, would probably be as well able in the 
future, as she has been in the past, to put up with her own 
military exploiters, whom she prefers to foreign commercial 
and industrial exploiters. The latter she would doubtless 
prefer to go on killing—and why not, from her point of view ? 
The invaders who sacked the Summer Palace were plainly 
representatives of a lower and less happy civilization than 
her own. What seems to me, as an ancient student of the 
writings of Mr. W. R. Greg, to be *“ curious”* is that the 
Spectator should assume as axiomatic that if outsiders desire 
to industrialize a civilization which is contented with its own 
modus vivendi (unsympathetic as it may be to ourselves), they 
are entitled to force themselves into its country and annex 
its government. Why not keep out ? 

It is difficult to believe that they will be able to do so— 
to establish an effectual central government for so vast a 
| social mass. The lesson of the Boxer insurrection has appa- 
rently been forgotten, and the acts of violence you refer to 
seem to be the natural reaction likely to recur in China when- 
ever foreign intrusion is pushed too far and is threatening, as 
now, to assume extended self-dominion. That, however, 
does not affect the curiosity of the point of view I refer to.-- 
Lam, Sir, &e., SyDNEY OLIVIER, 

Old Hall, Ramsden, Charlbury. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY AND WAR LOAN. 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—If “ Vindex” has “ plenty of experience of how laws 
and Ministries are made,” he furnishes us with a telling illus- 
tration of the little wisdom with which we are governed. 
“ Vindex ” sees red. The Labour Party are beyond the pale. 
“Do they not advocate the lowering of interest on War 
Loans?” The answer is, No! “ Vindex” cannot point to 
any authoritative pronouncement by the Labour Party in 
favour of any such proposal. It was certainly discussed and 
deliberately turned down. Surely one who is “ no novice in 
political life * could find something better to do than trying 
to make our flesh creep with a Birkenhead bogy.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Maurice Spencer, Colonel. 
(Prospective Labour Candidate for Gillingham.) 
Canterbury Club, Canterbury. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—Surely Lord Sydenham and “ Vindex ” have overlooked 
the point in criticizing your publication of Mr. Massingham’s 
articles, which, I take it, is the attack on Liberalism by that 
distinguished renegade. We Liberals do not think much of 
the attack and, with other critics, are much tickled by the 
theory that to possess any old idea is to be in the line of 
progress. That word, however, has always been associated 
with a good deal of confused thinking. And one may agree 
with Mr. Massingham provided one does not worry over the 
fine shade of distinction between a Rake’s Progress and, 
say, a Pilgrim’s Progress. 

For the rest, Sir, we congratulate you on a bright political 
move. And we bear up as one more mourner hurries to our 
funeral. The assembly is already large and distinguished, 
and it patiently waits for the corpse.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ronautp F,. WALKER, 


Hon. Sec., Yorkshire Liberal Federation. 


New Leeds and County Liberal Club (1916), Ltd. 
SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Lord Sydenham’s letter in your issue of the 14th inst. 
cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged, so far as the latter 
part of it is concerned. He protests strongly against the 
assertion that Socialism is a religious idea. I am inclined to 
think that it is, and that it has this consistency, that it bases 
its teachings, both religious and economic, on the same set 
of fallacies ; whereas Lord Sydenham falls into the inconsis- 
tency of separating Christian conduct as taught by Christ 
from human conduct as applicable to economics, a science 
which he appears to put quite apart from the teachings of 
Christ. He thereby illustrates that mentality which puts 
on its religion with its tall hat on Sundays and leaves them 
both behind when it proceeds to its ordinary business on 
weekdays. I should suggest that a more careful study of 
the New Testament will reveal that there is no limitation to 
the teachings of Christ and that they are applicable to all 
kinds of human affairs. 

What is wanted to oppose Socialism is an economic policy 
based on the “ laws of Nature,” that is, “ the laws of God,”’ 
and a religion based on the teachings of Christ. These will 
necessarily be consistent, being founded on the same truths 
and therefore convincing. Instead of crying for loyalty, let 
our elergy free themselves from dogma and ceremony, and 
preach to the people a Christianity that can be brought into 
their daily lives, and let the politicians expound an economic 
doctrine founded on a real unit of natural value or wealth : 
then the opponents of Socialism will appear to be consistent 
in the eyes of the mass of the people, who are pretty shrewd 
judges of that quality. May I suggest that that unit of 
wealth may be found in the excess of production over con- 
sumption—in other words, in what a man produces over and 
above what he consumes ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Colesborne, S.O., Glos. H. C. Etwes. 


PRAYER UPON SIGHT OF BEAUTIFUL 
PERSONS. 
[To the Editor cf the Srecrator.] 
S5ir,—As the reading of your buok, The Adventure of Living, 


a 
find the passage you referred to in Sir Thomas Browne 
I had the luck to find it in about two minutes, J] hope it 
fits ; I think it does. 
On page 484 of your book, The Adventure of Living 
I read :— “3 
“T recall the passage which I know is somewhere in Sir Th, 
Browne, though I am quite unable to find it, in which the physic 
philosopher declares that when he sees specially beautiful person 
he desires to say a grace or thanksgiving to Heaven for the joy 
that has been vouchsafed him.” ” 
On page 284 of Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici 
edited by W. A. Greenhill, M.D., Oxon., published i 
Macmillan and Co., 1901, the last paragraph reads .— * 
“Upon sight of beautiful persons, to bless God in His creatures 
to pray for the beauty of their souls, and to enrich them with 
inward graces to be answerable unto the outward; upon sight of 
deformed persons to send them inward graces, and enrich their 
souls, and give them the beauty of the Resurrection.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hill-Garden, Torquay. 


ALFRED S, Powe, 


A TRATTORIA AT WORK. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—The article in the Spectator on “The Trattoria” 


to provide well-cooked and nourishing food at the minimun 
of expenditure of time and money for our houscholds. The 
“Community Kitchen,” quite a different institution from the 
“Communal Kitchen” which we knew in 1917-19, woul, 
I think, solve the problem. 

In 1921 we spent six weeks in a bungalow at Birchington, 
where the Community Kitchen had just been started. Many 
families had all their cooked food delivered either at their 
cabins on the beach or at their houses. One could order 
so many “portions” of any special dish or have an 
abonnement for the week for mid-day and evening meals 
at a slightly reduced rate. A little motor-van delivered th 
food, packed in double vessels—hot water containers—and 
next day the empties were fetched. The menu was not 
fixed, so that there was the element of surprise which adds 
to the enjoyment of food. The cooking was decidedly above 
the average, the food attractive, and the charges very modcrate, 
I have made inquiry and find that the business is stil 
under the same management, and now has its headquarters 
at Cliftonville, Margate, and deliveries are made in Margate, 
Westgate, Birchington, Kingsgate, Broadstairs and Ramsgate 
—at all of which places orders are taken. It would, indeed, 
be a boon to many harassed and weary house mothers to 
have dinner delivered punctually and ready to serve. Perhaps 
some day the suburbs of London may enjoy the privileges of 
Cliftonville.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. G. 


A TRATTORIA DINNER PARTY. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—A few days ago, some friends of the writer invited him 
to dinner to celebrate his birthday. It was one of those small 
intimate parties. A Chelsea studio had barely room for sis 
diners at the round table. As I arrived I met on the stair 
one of my hosts carrying under his arm a bottle of wine. |! 
had guessed that the wine would arrive in this way, but as] 
knew a single gas-ring would provide but poor fare for six 
diners prepared to enjoy themselves, I confess to having wor 
dered whether our food would arrive in the same way. Wé 
sat down and someone drew a cork. Then, my _ hos 
approached two large tins that were standing on the floor 
From these he produced a quantity of smaller tins, Then | 
guessed. Here was a Trattoria dinner in London. T 
shorten the story, these magic tins provided us with a six: 
course dinner. We had soup—treally hot ; we had fish; we 
had a joint with vegetables—and these, too, were really hot, 
we had chicken ; and we had gooseberries bubbling half-a0- 
hour or more after we had sat down. Finally, we had musi 
rooms on toast. The gas-ring was only used for coffee. That 
evening was a great success. Every fear that the sweetness ol 
good company would be made bitter by bad food was shat- 
tered. Everyone was delighted. Joviality does not radiate 





from good wine only. 
The next day I made a point of visiting the source of such 





has given me great enjoyment, J thought I would try and 


good things. 


London’s only—s0 


Nor was I disappointed. 





again raises the difficult and important question as to hoy § 
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: Brom far as I know—Trattoria is to be found in Chelsea, just off the The Spectator reaches me with unfailing regularity from a 
I hope it King’s Road. It is at present but a small affair 3 hence, thoughtful friend in Worcester, who spent some years in the 
perhaps, the quality of its food. Here I was further initiated | New Hebrides, and who realizes the Englishman’s need for 
of Living into the secrets of the Trattoria. I saw the little tins of food sound home news in these fringes of the Empire and the 
” Et being slipped, one above the other, into their containers. | gratitude with which he receives it. My copy is read by seven 
sir Tho A small asbestos mat placed between the dishes allowed hot brother officers in this town, who are on my list for interchanz> 
® physician HF and cold dishes to be sent in the same container. Every | of reading matter, and many are the interesting discussions 
ul PeTson, morning, I was told, customers are sent a menu from which | which follow, consequent on the views expressed in your 
OF the joy they can choose their luncheons and dinners for themselves. | columns. When it has completed its circle in Port Moresby, 
> Metis YT delivery of meals is the greatest difficulty of the Trattoria : de — it to a planter in the Eastern Division, who in turn 
ished - system. A great many meals are ordered for the same — ao s it ae amongst his several neighbours. To the best 
* tins y at places far apart. This difficulty, of course, is considerably | of my knowledge, mine is the only copy which comes to this 
3 lessened by the fact that the air-proof containers keep the country, and you may. be sure it is a very tattered journal by 
hos a food hot for well over an hour. Many meals are sent to houses the time it is laid aside by the last reader. It probably ends 
- sight of more than a mile away. its days in a native village as cigarette paper, printed matter 
rich their Here, at last, we have a solution to the servant problem— | being highly prized by our people for that purpose.—I am, 
or, at any rate, to the problem of cook. If the Trattoria Sir, &c., A. STANLEY GREENLAND, F.R.G.S. 
WELL, system became universal, housewives might become perennially Port Moresby, Papua, via Australia. 
happy and their cooks spend at least six evenings a week at [We can only say that we are proud to be smoked at the 
the cinema. It is worth trying. A lead has been given to us | end of such a journey.—Ep. Spectator.] 
in Chelsea—incidentally in a disused chapel of great cleanliness, 
—and everything there points to success. Let us follow the oe — ey 
lead. The name and address of this Trattoria in being are THE LATE SIR JOHN COWANS. 
attoria Leslie's Kitchen, 5a Justice Walk, Church Strect, Chelsea, [To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
* how S.W. 8.—I am, Sir, &e., J. A. Sir,—Lady Cowans and the executors having authorized 
MMU Major D. M. Chapman-Huston and myself to write the life of 
Is. The WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. the late General Sir John Cowans, Quartermaster-Genera] 
rom ra [To the Editor of the Srrcraron.] to the Forces throughout the War, I beg to say that we should 
Bee. Sirn,—The summer holidays are near at hand, and those who greatly appreciate the Opportunity of seeing any letters or 
hington, have toiled and struggled through the months since last they nese’ —" oe a yg te gs ~ 
Many drew breath in country surroundings are literally counting the sar “ ance = 4 ae ; 4 et ge ~ re Ay ee — * 
at their days till they can enjoy a short respite from the endless routine a ar agures Bisse zs — p 5 aig ee y = pwr rs - 
d order of work and anxiety. Unluckily, while these are looking for- “roy "Whe - vi ie eg hye t ae age and Moore, 
ave an ward to a little outing with hope and pleasant expectation, we | » d., she Outer Temple, W.C, 2. am, Sir, &c., 
y meals who are responsible for the Women’s Holiday Fund are OwEN Rutrer, Major. 
red the counting not days but shillings, and are forced to the sad 
's—and conclusion that the numbers sent away this year will be but a 
aS not small proportion of those who will ask for assistance. In the A R , 
h adds days before the War we could consider helping some 1,200 i 
above persons ; now ebout 400 is all that we can aspire to. No Se 
derate, doubt it will be argued that all expenses are being cut down : THE CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY. 
is stil everyone has to give up something. But think how little we | re ale pee. Pome Pitts, ate 
ens of the more prosperous classes really do give up! The cost of | °UPPOSE that to hay e backed the hacheat itt. horse in any Derby 
— one day’s living in a moderate hotel will pay for a weck’s rest | would certainly bring you a fortune in years to come. You 
ak and enjoyment to one of the weary women workers of London. —" of apr = : — ee a horse ae — 
All donations and subscriptions will be gratefully acknow- vat, roughly, is what the Contemporary Art Society wishes 
ndeed, ledged by Mrs. Pownall, 8 Ashley Place, S.W.1; or Miss | tO do. It is morally certain that among the young artists 
we Cooper, ‘Secretary W.H.F., 76 Denison House, Vauxhall of any time there is at least one, there are probably several, 
erhaps Sides Road. S.W.1.—I am. Sir. &c whose works will one day be universally held as masterpieces. 
“BES of lilies sii aii deat si iaiaakee A. POWNALL Then the nation will wish to purchase them ; and the nation 
LG, pitied Cinentiiies WE. will have to pay the prices of masterpieces. The Socicty 
proposes to buy the work of young artists, while they are 
HORACE AS A POET. still cheap, and then to give or loan them to the public collec- 
a ies : tions of London and the provinces when they are wanted. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] This not only forms a storehouse for the nation, but in the 
d him Si,—I have been a regular reader of the Spectator for many | meantime encourages the painters just at the time when they 
small years ; in fact, I read it right through from cover to cover | most need financial aid. Many pictures have already been 
or six every week-end. I have been somewhat grieved to see the | pought (the Society was founded in 1910), some have already 
stairs way you have been treating Mr. Lloyd George, but that is @ | peeome forty times as valuable as when they were bought 
ne. J past matter and I will say nothing about it. Now you are | anq form part of our national collections. The scope of the 
tas] tunning down the poet Horace, and that I cannot bear ! Society’s work is naturally limited by the subscriptions which 
r six Every Sunday evening it is a great pleasure to enjoy @ | are received, and I wh in this note not only to recognize 
won: short time with this ever fresh, gay, joyous, lively poct. | gp. splendid purpose and already remarkable achievement 
We Jam not much of a scholar, and what poetry is supposed to | of the Society, but also to plead for that help which will enable 
host be I know not ; it would be just as easy to get hold of a rainbow the work to be extended. 
one et & rs © pen eS ge wing << “— one ape An exhibition of pictures acquired by the Society, with 
hen } ce pron = ne I love Hoence, in a Bttte = Breen COPY | several loaned works “ to give an idea of what the Society 
_ ae ame, — a wead sixpence years | might buy if it had the means,” was recently held at Grosvenor 
ee _——s oh By OR a ae: See House. The result was surprising, and a high compliment to 
; we 9 Century Road, Retford. the Society’s buyers. It inspired full confidence, but even 
hot} [This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. Spectator.] without full confidence the Society should be encouraged. 
werd It cannot fail to back the winners if it has the money to back 
nese THE “SPECTATOR’S” CIRCULATION. all the artists who are held by any serious opinion to be in 
ss of [To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] the running. 
shat: Sir,—My own experience in respect to the number of your Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Lord 
diate readers, other than contributors, supports Mr. Barnes- | Henry Bentinck, M.P., at 16 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. 1. 
Austin’s contention expressed in his letter published in the ANTHONY BERTRAM. 
such issue of December 30th last, and may be of some interest 
(The usual “‘ Recreations of London” will be found on p.95.) 
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POETRY. 


a 


MEDITATIVE ODE ON 


Tue cool bright fingers of the winter sun 

Shape the clear hills to beauty, where the breeze 
Coils his slow, shining side, 

Basks in cold light at ease : 

Basks, till the feathered woods 

Sleep on their rocky nests, where hide 

Their tender broods 

Of naked saplings, voiceless every one, 


VISION. 


Voiceless : for Silence treads her padded way : 
No sound, but sunbeam’s gently weeping ray, 
—That, and worms sighing three full inches deep, 
—That, and fish singing in their winter sleep 

To charm away the frost ... 

And yet, to my sprite ear 

Across these earthy noises ringing clear 

As music up the wind, there come sad tones 
Unsounded : voices : melancholy 

Harmonious : sounds, and bells, and melancholy 
More beautiful than stones 

Or cry of mountains in the fearful moonlight lost. 


Whence do they come ? 

I cannot tell. 

Where do they dwell ? 

I do not say, 

For at the door doth Vision stand 

With burning coal in her left hand 

To seal the lips. In every way 
Three-headed Vision lies across the gate, 
Darting this way and that. 


Naked of words alone we pass : 

We hang our names upon a tree, 

Pile epithets upon the grass 

In useless heaps: our restless verbs 

We chain—they stalk uneasy. 

Naked of words we enter in 

Where formless beauties walk in threes, 
And soundless music stirs no trees, 

And thoughtless knowledge bursts no mind, 
And uneyed senses thin as wind 

Swim on the darkness with no fin, 

No light wing-fall ; 

And speechless Joy in Sorrow’s arms 
Engenders Nothing : and the hours 
Flatten, and shine like pigments on the wall, 


Naked we passed the door ; 

Naked return 

Beauties wreatheless of all Name, 
And with no hue of shame : 

Like unicorns for joy 

We leap, we burn, we burn 

Like eyes grown large as stars . . ¢ 
Then the cold breath of matter stirs 
And joy falls steep as tears: 

Then ecstasy lies still, 

Soul shudders, sprite grows chill 
For shelter of a word, 

Till I fling Richard round my shoulders, gird 
Hughes decently across my loins. 


Others I see on that dun plain 

Gaze with memorial eyes. 

Brother, was yours this pain ? 

—Come ; in ironic idleness, let’s play 

With words as children do with bricks : 

That one’s a Loveliness, that a Melody, 

(Rough, unlovely, unmelodious !) 

—Let’s sit in the sand 

And recall our Giocondas with round sea-pebbles. 

—Three sticks, and some green moss: there's the Greek 
Fiect ! 





ne 

——A swan’s feather, dog-rose petal, wisp of yellow meta} 

Found in the mud: there’s Helen for you ! 

—It’s true, children? Say you sce it, or I'll scratch 
eyes out! 

And then, my own !—You see it ? 

Fools! That’s not Helen! Not the ships she launched t 

Only my sticks and mud. Ill grind it up, 

Such pain is on me : fling the husky words 

For swine to feed on, 


Your 


Listen, children, I will tell 

A tale. I am a king—queen—priest—god : 

I was touched by most ethereal fingers 

Of an unbelievable loveliness . . . . 

Had they a name? Well, if they had a name, you'd laugh 
to hear it: 

Why should they have a name ? 

Perhaps it’s in that pile somewhere : but I can’t reach it, 


The frozen hills reflect the winter sux 
Unshivering : never a breeze stirs, 
Never a tree whispers ; 
Head aches, and the veins run 
Slow, unheeded.—Oh, to be free 
Of formless beauty! To make a jewelry, 
To write with sweet meticulous ease 
Of barndoor fowl, pattering chestnut : 
Or conjure scent of lime-flowers on the breeze : 
Or tell what Irony hid in a shepherd’s hut, 
What Passion soived itself in the pond’s ooze . . ¢ 
So, to be saved: to be no soul forlorn, 
But without soul to lose .... 
To win some ease .... 
Yet, sitting, and musing, there is something 
Grows in my ribs with the terrible force of an acorn, 
The visible speed of lightning : 
And he is a god, 
And with finger and thumb 
Has burst my heart like a pod of peas. 
Ricuarp Ilvucues, 


BOOKS. 


a 

THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

TUERE are not very many books this week and no novels of 
interest. The publishers have sent me a book which has 
already made a reputation for itself in France—M. André 
Maurois’s Ariel (Librairie Grasset). It is a life of Shelley. 
At first glance it seems an attractive book and extremely 
well written. There is always something amusing to English 
readers in translations into another language. Here is Dr. 
Keate’s, the formidable Head of Eton’s, direction to his 
charges : ** Soyez charitables, boys, ou je vous battrai jusqu a 
ce que vous le deveniez.” 

What scems a very attractive book is one by Miss D. H. 
Moutray Read, author of Highways and Byways in Hampshire. 
It is an account of One Garden (Williams and Norgate), made 
round a charming half-timbered, straggling old cottage. We 
are given the whole process of garden-making, which is 
described with immense zest, from laying out and digging 
to all kinds of ultimate glories of hedge and rose gardens 
and rockery. There are admirable appendices which will 
make the book not only pleasant to read but likely to be of 
real help to inexperienced gardeners. 

An enormous book of origins comes from Messrs. Allen 
and Unwin. It is called Entente Diplomacy and the World: 
Matrix of the History of Europe, 1909-14. It is by M. B. 
de Siebert, late Secretary of the Imperial Russian Embassy 
at London, and is edited by George Abel Schreiner. There is, 
or purports to be, a good deal of new matter in this large 
volume, which is certainly not written from the official 
Entente standpoint. 

It is interesting to see a book by Mr. Humbert Wolfe on 
Labour Supply and Regulation appearing in the series issued 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
(Humphrey Milford). Mr. Wolfe, our readers may remember, 





has just published an amusing little book of satires called 
Circular Saws, and writes extremely modern poems. Dare 
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one hope for a book on such a subject which is attractively 
as well as instructively written ? 

Messrs. Selwyn and Blount publish A Study of the Origins 
of Dryden’s Heroic Plays, by Mr. J. B. Pendlebury, which 
might well be interesting. I hope that he has not devoted 
himself too entirely to literary, to the neglect of psychological, 
Tue Lirerary EpIror. 


) i TQ x OY 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS OF 
TOR EWw Th ” 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
Ir is delightful to have Andrew Marvell's exquisite verse 
put before us so attractively as it is by the Nonesuch Press, 
They are doing us all a great service by their noble 
reprints, and we hope they are going to drive their furrow 
right through English literature. We have had the Love 
° sa 2 
Poetry of Donne. Why not the Love Poetry of Pope? 
There is much more of it than people suspect, and it has in it 
qa strange and exquisite quality. Marvell is a memorable 
figure. He bridged the old world and the new in poetry. 
He held the Elizabethans by one hand and Pope and Dryden 
by the other ; but all the time he kept the great manner in 
phrase, word and thought. There is in his verse all our litera- 
ture and its wonders. We get the enticing melody of Marlowe 
in one poem, Donne’s subtlety and modernity in the next, 
but without Donne’s worst crankiness and affectation. Here 
we see the antithesis in flower ; there Elizabethan romanticism. 
Most of Marvell's political poems are well known, but we want 
to put in a plea for “‘ A Poem Upon the Death of O, C.”— 
“QO, C..” of course, is Oliver Cromwell. When the reader 
begins upon it he is shocked and horrified at the conceits. 
Donne seems out-Donned in these funeral elegies and sepulchral 
harpings. But if one reads a little further and a little deeper, 
it will be found that in spite of the preposterous phraseology 
the Cromwell poem is a very fine piece of psychology in verse, 
and gives what is perhaps the best view that has ever been 
given of Cromwell’s true nature. ‘Tenderness of heart joined 
with sternness of action, a universal sympathy which without 
losing itself somehow turned into subtle statecraft, pacifism 
joined to the most competent militarism that the world has 
ever seen, religious mysticism allied to simple goodness. 
These were the qualities which made the man, of whom 
Dryden declared that in him piety and valour were joined in 
equal shares. Wonderful, too, is the political insight of the 
poet when he tells us how Cromwell “ first put Armes into 
Religion’s hand ” : 
“ Fle first put Armes into Religion’s hand, 
And tim’rous Conscience unto Courage man’d: 
The Souldier taught that inward Mail to wear, 
And fearing God how they should nothing fear. 
Those Strokes he said Will pierce through all below 
Where those that strike from Heaven fetch their Blow. 
Astonish’d armyes did their flight prepare, 
And cityes strong were stormed by his prayer ; 
Of that for ever Preston’s field shall tell 
The story, and impregnable Clonmeil. 
And where the sandy mountain Fenwick scal’d, 
The sea between, yet hence his pray’r prevail'd. 
What man was ever so in Heav’n obey’d 
Since the commanded sun o’er Gibeon stay’d ? 
In all his warrs needs must he triumph, when 
He conquer’d God still ere he fought with men: 
Hence, though in battle none so brave or fierce, 
Yet him the adverse steel could never pierce. 
Pity it seem’d to hurt him more that felt 
Each wound himself which he to others delt ; 
Danger itself refusing to offend 
So loose an enemy, so fast a friend.” 
That is great in spite of its very obvious faults. Striking, too, 
is the passage in which Marvell describes his visit to Cromwell 
as he lay in state, though here the extravagances of language 
The 
A TM 


origins. 


become in one or two places absolutely ridiculous. 
following passage is very interesting both in itself and because 
of its near metrical approach to Dryden and Pope :— 
“Thee, many ages hence, in martial verse 

Shall th’ English souldier, ere he charge, rehearse ; 

Singing of thee, inflame themselves to fight, 

And with the name of Cromwell, armyes fright. 

As long as rivers to the seas shall runne, 

As long as Cynthia shall relieve the sunne, 

While stages shall fly unto the forests thick, 

While sheep delight the grassy downs to pick, 

As long as future time succeeds the past, 

Always thy honour, praise and name, shall last.” 


There is one other poem which, though of high quality, is 


By Andrew Marvell, Esq., late Member of the Honour- 
London: The Nonesuch Press, [16s, net.) 





* Miscellaneous Poems. 
able House of Commons, 





not as well known as it ought to be. It is a fragment of 
translation from a chorus in one of Seneca’s Tragedies :— 
= Climb at Court for me that will 

Tottering favor’s Pinacle; 

All I seek is to lye still. 

Settled in some secret Nest 

In calm Leisure let me rest; 

And far of the publick Stage 

Pass away my silent Age. 

Thus when without noise, unknown, 

I have liv’d out all my span, 

I shall dye, without a groan, 

An old honest Country man. 

Who expos’d to other Ey’s, 

Into his own Heart ne'er pry’s, 

Death to him’s a Strange surprise.” 
That was what Marvell would have liked for himself, and what 
he was suited to be. But fate was unkind, and so in spite of 
his gentleness and love of pure literature he was always up 
to his neck in revolutionary politics. Yet he managed to 
maintain the position of an honourable moderate in spite of 
adverse circumstances. He was, indeed, “the sweet singer 
of Israel’s trimmers.” Had Halifax become a king, if we may 
conceive the impossible for a moment, Marvell would certainly 
have been his Poct Laureate. We may, indeed, say in his own 
words that he longed to be “an old honest Country man,” 
but unfortunately only achieved enough of his wish to die 
a kind of political hanger-on of the country party. He liked 
both de jure kings and de facto rulers equally, and saw the 
good sides of both. That is why the Horatian Ode is the 
fairest political poem in this or any other language. 

J. St. Loe Srracuey. 
SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN’S 

REMINISCENCES.* 
Smr GeorGce BucitANAn’s reminiscences, quite without design, 
happen to be a strong defence of the traditional school of 
diplomacy. It would be impossible to imagine a career con- 
ducted with a greater sense of responsibility, wi‘! more 
sincerity or with more tolerance and consideration for others. 
It is, perhaps, a trite thing to say that Sir George always 
behaved in a gentlemanlike way, but that is the simple truth 
and, after all, the qualities which are implied by the phrase 
are invaluable in diplomacy. We do not say that Sir George 
dealt with any of his problems in a great or striking way, or 
that he expounds them in his book with commanding intcl- 
lectual ability ; but his instincts were unfailingly right; he 
never did an unworthy thing; and when the issue was 
humanity or the legitimate interests of his country he regarded 
his convenience or his dignity as being of no account whatever. 
This is a good deal to say of any man, but justice requires that 
it should be said of Sir George Buchanan. 

By far the most important part of Sir George’s work was 
done during the years he spent in Russia, but though his- 
torically the Russian chapters are the more important we 
find the anecdotes of his earlier and less laborious days the 
more entertaining. Austria and Hungary were a paradise 
for a young diplomat in the ’70's of last century. Society was 
as light-hearted and as accomplished as it was rigid in its 
forms. Sir George tells us that but for the kindness of friends 
he could not have lived the pace, for no poor man could afford 
all the little social observances that were regarded as necessary. 
He agrees with all other writers of memoirs about the impres- 
siveness of the Empress Elizabeth, with her beauty, her sylph- 
like figure and her fine seat on a horse. The present writer 
recalls a water-colour drawing of the Empress which was done 
when she was hunting in Cheshire. The picture shows her 
being piloted by “ Bay” Middleton and conveys the sense 
that everybody who saw her had of her arrow-like straightness 
and the ethereal lightness of her touch and movement. But 
possibly she thought too much about horses. Sir George 
Buchanan’s stepmother evidently thought so, for on one 
occasion, after listening to the Empress holding forth on the 
subject of horses for a long time, she Iet out the shattering 
remark, ‘* Est-ce que votre Majesté ne pense quaux chevaux ?” 

The stories of diplomatic work in Bulgaria from 1904-1908 
are delightful examples of the nuances, the tortuousness and 
the perplexing but significant subtlety of such work. Sir 
George certainly had a task that tried all his qualities. Prince 
Ferdinand, the reigning Sovereign, wanted nothing so much 





* My Mission to Russia. By the Kight Hon, Sir George Buchanan, 2 vols, 
London: Cassell and Co, [£1 10s.] 
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as encouragement by Great Britain, though like the Prince 
described by Disraeli in Endymion he had by his own act 
forfeited his right to what he most desired. King Edward 
was determined that Prince Ferdinand should not be pardoned 
or helped till he repenied, though within that forbidding 
limitation he wanted Sir George Buchanan to be as friendly as 
possible to the Bulgarian Court. ‘ You may tell the Prince,” 
King Edward said, “ that I have not forgotten the fact that 
he is my cousin, but that so long as he pursues his present 
double-faced policy he cannot eount on my support.’ Accord- 
ing as Prince Ferdinand thought that he was making progress 
towards the realization of his desires, or the reverse, he called 
Sir George into his favour or cest him out of it. On one 
occasion when Sir George thought it opportune to say some- 
thing that would please the Prince—it was at the moment 
when the Prince had just peevishly remarked that Lord 
Salisbury had always treated him as though he were the 
assassin of Stambuloff—he said that Lord Salisbury, when 
speaking of Prince Ferdinand, had exclaimed, “ Voila un 
homme!” Sir George did not say that Lord Salisbury had 
immediately added, ** But I should not like to be his Prime 
Minister !*’ We might quote much more from these pages, 
for they are a faithful and amusing representation of life at a 
small and difficult Court. Prince Ferdinand sometimes, when 
displeased, cut Sir George dead. Another time, when Sir 
George was looking on at a procession in which it had been 
diplomatically undesirable for him to take part, the Prince as 
he passed in his carriage winked at him. This might have 
been interpreted as a sign of confidence or friendliness. But 


no! It turned out afterwards that Sir George had not 
arranged his features in a manner that was thought 


suitable for the reception of the royal wink, and once more 
trouble ensued. 

We pass to the Russian part of the book. With the excep- 
tion of M. Palcologue, no foreign observer knew so much as Sir 
George Buchanan of the ins and outs of the events that led to 
the Russian revolution and nobody’s word on the subject can 
be more safely trusted. In the Emperor Sir George found a 
man of unquestionable good will with admirable intentions of 
loyalty. But unhappily the Emperor was weak. Over and 
over again he would agree or seem to agree with Sir George’s 
advice, but shortly afterwards when the reactionary pressure 
of the Court, and particularly of the well-meaning, devout, 
end charming but misguided Empress, had been brought to 
bear, he would do something quite different. He delayed and 
delayed until it was too late. Things reached such a pitch 
that at last Sir George knew that a revolution in some form 
was inevitable, and the only question was whether it would 
come from above or below. Throughout this time the tenacity 
with which Sir George stuck to his point of begging the 
Emperor to summon the Duma and show that he trusted the 
people was worthy of all praise. Sir George used to go out of 
his way, even when he had to disregard the very formal 
etiquette of the Court, to make opportunities for himself to 
speak to the Emperor. Reading of these reiterated and 
various attempts, we felt something of that vicarious embar- 
rassment which many people may have felt when they read of 
Abraham's importunity in pleading for the doomed eities of 
the plain. “ Surely,” one feels, ‘* when Abraham had reached 
such and such a point, he had done all that a man decently 
could do—he could not worry the Almighty again!” But 
Abraham did, and Abraham was right, and Sir George 
Buchanan was right too. The tragedy is that it was all un- 
availing in doomed Russia. A man who consults every source 
of human information in ransacking the possibilities of a 
working settlement between an autocrat and his people lays 
himself open to misunderstanding. All we need remark on 
this subject is that the cruel and utterly unjust things 
which have been said by some foreign critics are particu- 
larly crucl just because they make use of the fact that 
Sir George conversed with this or that enemy of the 
Emperor—a fact, of course, which Sir George not only 
would not dreara of denying but sets forth fully in his 
book. 

The final scene after the revolution, when Mr. Arthur 
Ifenderson was sent on a special diplomatic mission to Russia, 
is to the credit of both Sir George Buchanan and Mr. Henderson. 
The Government, with the ambiguity which seems to have 
been habitual and incurable at that time, told Sir George that 


————— 
went to Russia armed with full powers to dismiss Sir Geo; 
if he wished to do so. Mr. Henderson found that Sir 
Buchanan was the better man for the job, said so, and returned 
home. But it may be hoped that Sir George was finally Con. 
soled ; the Government’s last eulogy of his work was one 
of which any man might be proud. 


THE FAR EASTERN REPUBLIC 


OF SIBERLIA.* 

Tus book abounds in fact and date and authoritative stat. 
ment. But the events recorded and their developments are 
necessarily of poignant import for the world-politics of th 
future. Therefore we must be grateful to Mr. Norton fy 
what appears to have been a very strenuous literary effort on 
his part ; even though we may find the result at times terribly 
reminiscent of textbook history. In a measure, perhaps, g 
certain quality of ‘“ instructiveness ” could not have beep 
avoided, as obviously the public is small that knows anything 
definite of the development of Siberian affairs since thy 
Russian Revolution in 1917. So that data had to be meted 
out somehow. But tabulation, we think, might have bee, 
more successfully camouflaged, or at least have been mor 
often varied by chapters of thrilling narrative such as we get 
a brief example of in the story of the Czecho-Slovak Anabasis, 
For there is no lack of the right subject-matter in the tumultuous 
history of the country. The book is divided into two parts, 
of which the first gives a packed description of the colonization 
and early history of Eastern Siberia, followed by a not alto. 
gether unbiased account of the post-War phases, struggles 
and occupations experienced by this peasant population uatil 
its ultimate rejeetion of Communism resulted in the formation 
of the present three-year old Republic under President 
Krasnoschekoff. 

The second half of the book is entirely given up to the 
Constitution of the Republic, to representative personalities, 
and to the all-important and vital questions of foreiga policy 
and the problems raised by Japanese military ambition. The 
Czecho-Slovak Anabasis, with its astounding record of achieve- 
ment by force of will and determination, is clearly shown by 
Mr. Norton to have been the starting-point for the sorry, 
long-drawn-out failure of Allied intervention. But the brief, 
reactionary episodes in which the chief actors at variow 
times were Koltchak, Semenoff, Horvarth, Ungern and 
others, are difficult to follow as Mr. Norton reconstructs them. 
For he refers to them regardless of their serial position, or 
simultancity, and attention must be kept fatiguingly on the 
alert that one may take account of their proper order. 
Mr. Norton cannot successfully disguise his strong anti- 
reactionary bias ; merely his suppression of facts which would 
be detrimental to the Red cause is sufficient to cancel any 
claim that he might put forward to the position of an unbiased 
recorder. 

On paper the Constitution of the new Republic appears 

Utopian ; further examination reveals it to be almost entirely 
an affair of paper and ink. Elaborate schemes of judicial 
administration and military service are powerless to stop the 
incursions of bandits ; regulations as to a minimum wage are 
futile when it can happen that workers receive no pay over a 
period of eight months. A marvellous scheme of universal 
insurance is not put into operation on account of financial 
disability, and it is difficult to retain interest in elaborate 
school curricula when no attempt is made to enforce attend- 
ance. All this disparity between theory and practice is 
due, we are told, to the desperate financial straits in which 
the Government is placed, mainly owing to the fact that 
Vladivostock—the terminus ef the Trans-Siberian railway, 
and once the source of almost the entire revenue of the country 
—was, when the book was written, in the hands of Japan, of 
rather of a “ White’? Russian Government under Japane:¢ 
patronage. 
The whole position of a buffer State on the fringe of a 
continent must necessarily be a very precarious one. And 
Mr. Norton’s book will have more than justified its appearance 
if it succeeds in reawakening interest in Europe and America in 
the brave struggle for self-determination still being maintained 
by this smal! peasant population, made up of divers primitive 
racial elements and scattered over immense territories. 








there was “ no question of his recall,” and yet Mr. Henderson 


* The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia, 
and Unwin, (12s. 6d. net.J 
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THE STORY OF THE ‘QUEST.* 
Wren Shackleton died in South Georgia, the leadership of the 
expedition fell to Commander Wild, who was, of course, at 
that time Shackleton’s second-in-command. The task of 
recounting the story of the voyage has therefore fallen to him, 
and though he has no pretensions to literary skill, he shows 
the same gallant spirit in his conduct of this book as he did 
in his work as an explorer. It is based on the Official Journal 
and private diary of Dr. Macklin, the surgeon of the ‘ Quest.’ 
The most noteworthy feature of the volume, which is rather 
unwieldy for its actual amount of text, is its photography. 
The illustrations are magnificent. Previous volumes have 
shown us photographs of greater interest, but none of greater 
beauty. Every other page or so gives us something to delight 
the eye. In his preface, Commander Wild remarks: ‘* The 
writings of explorers vary, but in my opinion they have all 
one common fault, which is, that they have attempted to 
combine in one volume the scientific results with the more 
popular story of the expedition. This book is for the public. 
Ihave sought to eliminate the mass of scientific details with 
which my journal is filled, to avoid technical terms, and to 
retain only that which can be easily understood by all.” There 
can be no doubt that he has succeeded, although the ordinary 
reader who has often sat late into the night, breathless, over 
such things as Nansen’s Furthest North, or Shackleton’s 
South, will probably be disappointed by this present narrative. 
The expedition itself had not, of course, the imaginative 
appeal of the earlier ones ; there was no great goal and little 
prospect of drama, although the hardships and the danger 
attending the expedition were by no means inconsiderable. 

It seems to have been unlucky from the first. Originally, it 
was intended to go north instead of south, and Shackleton 
was to have had the support of the Canadian Government. 

But the Dominion withdrew its support ; and the whole plan had 

to be changed. Fortunately, with fine generosity, Mr. J. Q. 

Rowett offered to finance the expedition, which then became 

a voyage of exploration and scientific investigation along the 

two thousand odd miles of unknown Antarctic coastline. The 

choice of the ‘ Quest ’ appears to have been a mistake. Before 

South Georgia was reached on the outward journey there 

was a very bad leak in the furnace, and the engineer had to 
cope with innumerable difficulties, for the boiler was thirty-one 
years old. It was doubtful whether the expedition would be 
able to proceed, and although it was decided to go forward 
there can be no doubt that these vexing trials did a great 
deal to unsettle Shackleton and hasten his end. Moreover, 
the ‘ Quest ’ was absurdly small. The quarters were confined, 
and this resulted in an unpleasant affair that Commander 

Wild relates with some reluctance and obvious reserve. After 
leaving South Georgia, when he had taken over the command, 
he began to be aware “of an amount of dissatisfaction and 
grumbling occurring in both the forward and after-messes ” 
that he did not like. This unpleasantness, to which he 
managed to put an end by taking prompt action, was partly 
due, he frankly confesses, to faulty arrangements that, in 
their turn, had not a little to do with the size of the vessel. 
“It must be admitted,” he remarks, * that before leaving 
England the arrangements for the comfort of the personnel 
had in some directions been overlooked, and long-continued 
liscomfort is bound, sooner or later, to have an effect upon the 
‘emper.”’ The climax of the narrative is, of course, the death 
of Shackleton. Indeed, after that the remainder of the story 
las the air of anti-climax, the great protagonist has left the 
itage, and now nothing seems of any great moment. This is 
rot Commander Wild’s fault, it is simply in the nature of the 
vase. But he, faced with the decision of going forward or 
urning back, decided to go forward, and the greater part of 
‘he book is taken up with what happened to the expedition, 
shorn of its great leader, in the Southern Seas. 

Much of it is a description of the lonely islands, in particular 
of Tristan da Cunha; the actual Antarctic, owing to the 
weakness of the ‘ Quest’ and the unfavourable conditions, 
plays a surprisingly small part. Two appendices, one of 
geological and other scientific findings, and the other on the 
medical side of the expedition, are added as an example of 
the solid work accomplished by the scientists of the party, who 
are, of course, preparing detailed reports that have no place 





* Shackleton’s Last Voyage. By Commander Frank Wild. London: Cassell. [30s.] 








in such a narrative as this. In conclusion, though there is no 
question of this volume being included among the great 
stories of Polar exploration, it is only fair to say that through- 
out it never fails in interest, and, indeed, has some passages 
of description that have hardly been bettered. Certainly, 
the photographs are unapproachable, and there are enough of 
them to satisfy even the most voracious armchair traveller. 


THE HAPPY SCHOOLMASTER.* 
“J.B. map a heavy hand. I have known him double his 
knotty fist at a poor, trembling child (the maternal milk 
hardly dry upon its lips) with a ‘ Sirrah, do you presume to 
set your wits at me ?’” So wrote Elia a hundred years ago 
in his recollections of Christ’s Hospital ; and if such a regret- 
table display of tantrums in a schoolmaster is not such a 
common sight to-day, we should not have far to go to find a 
* J.B.” who, although not quite so prone to display his 
rabidus furor, was yet every bit as much a bundle of nerves. 
The cause is not far to seek. It is a commonplace remark 
that the teacher, like the poet, is born and not made; yet 
no walk of life reveals so many men who have drifted thought- 
lessly into their profession. Totally unsuited to teach, they 
have yet lingered on until it is too late to embrace a new 
calling. There are no men more miserable; and, unfor- 
tunately, they are very numerous. Not only they themselves 
suffer, but all those whose misfortune it is to come under their 
guidance. The sensitive, vigorous, opening life that it is 
their daily duty to tend wilts at contact with them. Their 
spleen does not relieve itself to-day in thwackings, nor, if it 
did, would many of their victims have the saving humour to 
quote at their decease: ‘ Poor J. B., may all his faults be 
forgiven; and may he be wafted to bliss by little cherub 
boys, all head and wings, with no bottoms to reproach his 
sublunary infirmities.” 

The fault, however, does not lie wholly with the teachers 
themselves. No profession asks so many accomplishments 
of its members. That your ideal teacher must be a scholar 
goes without saying. Buta good scholar may be a bad teacher. 
Indeed, cynics are not lacking who say that the two qualities 
tend to be found in inverse ratio. He must have a lively 
desire to impart his knowledge ; and, to enable him so to do, 
he must be a disciplinarian. He must be able so to accommo- 
date himself that he can see eye to eye with the boy in all 
things ; yet at the same time he must avoid falling into the 
narrowness that comes of too much “ talking down.” And 
above everything else he must be an idealist. Is it a wonder, 
then, that the really successful and happy teacher is so rare ? 
Yet his is an enjoyment few men know whose teaching 
remains to him an ever-expanding horizon—new, changing, 
alive. 

Realizing that ‘ Secondary Education in England and 
Wales has to-day reached a marked stage in its development,” 
and that it is urgent to place before all who intend to take 
up the profession “‘a view of the Secondary Schoolmaster’s 
life and position from his own standpoint,’”’ Messrs. Dunkerley 
and Kingham have written a handbook in which all these 
questions and many more—of professional training, of the 
life of the Secondary School world, of prospects, and of getting 
a post—are dealt with in turn. Both of the authors have 
had wide experience, and Mr. Dunkerley is secretary for the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools. We should like to see their book placed in the 
hands of every intending school-teacher during the last year 
of his training. Here are scores of questions he should set 
himself to answer before it is too late. We should have liked 
to see further space given to the problems of discipline. In the 
end the only discipline that counts is that which is self-imposed 
—a fact not here made sufficiently clear. It is time, too, that 
some scheme was evolved whereby a teacher’s education 
might not end when he enters the profession. On the whole, 
however, the authors’ attitude is so sane that it is enough for 
their purpose that they point the direction. We heartily 
recommend their book and hail it as one of the signs that the 
position of the Secondary Schoolmaster in England is at last 
becoming stabilized. It should do much to hasten the day 
when schoolmasters will no longer be known as members of 
the great band of the disillusioned. 





* The Assistant Master. Londou: 
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POETS AND POETRY. 





NOTORIETY OF MISS EDITH 
SITWELL.* 


Frrenps and enemies run up and slap the Red Flag into 
Miss Sitwell’s hands. A scrimmage takes place around her. 
No one is hurt, of course, but the din is exasperating. And 
it isn’t fair. Her poems deserve criticism and need it. They 
receive for the most part panegyric and abuse. 

The combatants have no doubt of Miss Sitwell’s title to the 
standard of rebellion. An influential and sober newspaper 
has called Miss Sitwell “‘ the chief votaress of free verse.” 
With such a fine subject for contention, who troubles to find 
out that she has never written a line of free verse ? She has 
been so often charged with defiance of convention that few 
people have attempted to define her own convention or trace 
its derivation, and no one has remarked upon her plagiarisms 
in phrase and technique. But one misconception of her work 
is especially persistent. A cursory reader declares that a 
poem is deliberately, maliciously and insultingly obscure. 
Some intemperate admirer will reply: ‘ Serves you right. 
Poems are not written for such people as you.” Yet the 
truth is that Miss Sitwell’s poems are not very obscure, 
and their difficulties can easily be explained. 

From the beginning most newcomers are perplexed by 
Miss Sitwell’s idiom. When I first met with her poems I 
found it hard to make sentences, and even phrases, hang 
together. I fought out every meaning the words could carry ; 
and after a severe effort I saw with astonishment that the true 
meaning was obvious. Probably most people would be | 
quicker in apprehension than I was. When I read 


“Across the fields as green as spinach, 
Cropped as close as Time to Greenwich,” 


THE 


I asked myself: ‘“ Are the fields cropped or is the spinach ? 
Cropped as close as Time, as close to Greenwich as Time, as 
close as Time is cropped to Greenwich ?”’ And when I read 
“*Soundless as any breeze 
(Amber and orangeries) 
From isles in Indian seas,” 

I couldn't at first decide how “ amber and orangeries *’ came 
in; and anyhow, till I had looked up in a dictionary paren- 
thesis, metaphor, simile, metonymy and the rest, I was uneasy 
about the construction. I suppose that in some degree many 

aders have the same difficulty. Since we can remember 
no writer who says precisely what Miss Sitwell means, we can’t 
believe that she means precisely what she says. If we read 
her poems with a good confidence in our ability to interpret 
them they seem simple enough. We have unfortunately 
lost the habit of weighing the words we speak or hear. Modern 
languages have been adapted to a quick and superficial inter- 
course, and we use a jargon which conveys with the least 
possible effort of mind as little meaning as will suffice. Hear 
a political speech from a rhetorician of any party and, no 
matter how wrong in outlook the whole may seem, phrase by 
phrase you will find it hard to disagree. A word was once 
an apocalypse : it is now a convenience. Miss Sitwell is by 
no means free from jargon ; indeed, as we shall see, sometimes 
she employs abstract terms in a notably loose fashion ; but 
in part she is obscure to a hasty reader because she so often 
revivifies her words, and we forget that words were ever alive. 

There are still those who, believing it to be the duty of a 
poet to convey a moral, are annoyed when they can discover 
no moral to Miss Sitwell’s poems. Here we are on the ground 
of a thousand philosophical disputes. A generous and funda- 
mental definition of this ** moral ’ could make the proposition 
sclf-evident—and would destroy its value as a criterion. We 
can argue with some success that the good is the beautiful, 


a 

. . s . — 
Miss Sitwell’s poems contain no such morals, they are by 59 
much the better. We must look for another word to describe 
the unity that a good poem must possess. Tolstoi remarked 
in conversation: “ The most important thing in a work of 
art is that it should have a kind of focus ; there should be some 
place where all the rays meet or from which they go out 
And this focus must not be completely explicable in words, 
One of the hall-marks of a work of art is this—its whole 
content can be expressed only by itself.” It is by their 
possession or lack of this focus that Miss Sitwell’s poems must 
be finally judged. 

But many people are antagonized by these poems because 
they are never sure when Miss Sitwell is serious ; they are 
afraid that if they attempt to understand a poem they will 
find that they have been taken in. And, indeed, it is try 
that Miss Sitwell sometimes writes deliberate nonsense. Wer 
Lewis Carroll or Edward Lear abused for that ? Miss Sitwell’, 
nonsense is no more ill-intentioned than theirs. Take an 
example :— 

“*Madame Mouse trots 
Grey in the black night ! 
Madame Mouse trots : 
Furred is the light. 
The elephant-trunks 
Trumpet from the sea. . . . 
Grey in the black night 
The mouse trots free. 
Hfoarse as a dog’s bark 
The heavy leaves are furled. . . ¢ 
The cat’s in his cradle— 
All's well with the world.” 

I assure you that this is for your enjoyment, not for your 
annoyance. It may be a mismanagement that next to this 
in her new book comes a co-ordinated, sober and sombre 
poem, “ Dark Song ” :— 

“The fire was furry as a bear, 

And the flames purr. . . . 

The brown bear rambles in his chain 

Captive to cruel men 

Through the dark and hairy wood. . . «4 

The maid sighed: ‘ All my blood 

Is animal. They thought I sat 

Like a household cat ; 

But through the dark woods rambled I. . . ; 

Oh, if my blood would die!’ 

The fire had a bear's fur, 

It heard and knew. . . . 

The dark earth furry as a bear 

Grumbled too! ” 
Certainly Miss Sitwell gives no guidance herself. But the 
way, safest for self-love, of reading her poems would be to 
take them all as nonsense—or at least as merely pictorial— 
and to find out one’s mistakes. 
When all allowance has been made for misconception there 
are still obscurities left, and these cannot be explaincd to 
Miss Sitwell’s credit. Occasionally she shakes a minatory 
fist in the faces of her attackers; and we know that all 
gestures are out of place in poetry. Instances of this are 
rare ; she will now and then leave a crudity of expression, 
or let fly inconsequently at her enemies. It-is pardonable in 
a writer, but deplorable in a poet. She is more often incon- 
sequent for no reason at all ; but in this case she is not being 
diabolical or intransigeant ; she has merely not been sufi: 
ciently self-critical to abandon the disordered but inviting 
thoughts that came to her mind while she was writing. And 
similarly, when her metrical effects are ugly, she is not showing 
a worship of ugliness ; she has been careless and has written 
badly. Say, indeed, if you choose, that she writes for the 
most part badly ; but it is false to suggest that she does it 
on purpose. 
From this appeal for disarmament I wish to turn to the 
more serious business of criticism. A poet may be excellent 
in theory and tendency ; he may have a most heaven-sent 
insight into the subjects and laws of poetry ; but if he writes 
a good poem he is lucky in the extreme. The bulk of the work 





or the true, or the pleasing, or the useful : we make our terms 
fit by definition and we are left with an identity. And 
*‘ moral” is an especially dangerous word. Men will enjoy 
Polonius’s abominable counsel to Laertes for no technical | 
reason, but because they imagine it to be an example of excel- 
lent moralizing: they will even teach it to children. Yet 
Polonius is the meanest man in Shakespeare’s plays, and his 
counsel is a supreme exposition of his character. Any 
explicit, any systematic moral would ruin a poem; and, if 





of most good poets is rather wretched stuff; and when they 
write well it seems to be from no virtue of their own, but 
from the act of providence. At the same time, even in the 
worst lines of a good poet, we can usually predict, from bis 
motion and bearing in verse : “ Here is a man whom providence 
will think fit to favour.” I believe that Miss Sitwell has 
written poems under the favour of providence ; but it is het 
motion and bearing that I shall try, in brief, to examine. 

Miss Sitwell is almost the first woman to have written 





* Bucolic Comedies. By Edith Sitwell. Londen: Duckworth. [38s. 
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steadily a woman’s poetry; and from this comes much o 
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her initial strangeness. Her poems are to be read running : 
their meaning should be caught at, not worked out. Her mind 
is not intellectual, not selective or plastic ; and she makes 
no effort to discipline herself to masculine ways of thought. 
She writes wittily, of course; half of her poetry is, in a 
nse, wit. But it is a wit of quick association and wry 
perception, a rather conversational wit; it contains no 
savagery, and it never comments upon fundamentals. Miss 
Sitwell will sometimes hoist into her lines an abstract term ; 
but it has no business there, and it works no wonders. It 
has lost all definiteness and becomes a grouping point for 
vague idealistic emotions :— 
“The small flowers grew to a hairy husk 
That holds Eternity for its musk.” 


se 


Eternity has weakened from a concept to a romance. 

The hardness, brightness and particularity of Miss Sitwell’s 
world irritate and puzzle many of her readers. The explana- 
tion can be seen, I think, from such lines as these :— 

“Tf cold grew visible again, 

We should see bell-flowers on the plain 

With shivering stalks, as white as kings 

In trembling ermine.” 
“If cold grew visible again ’—if its impact upon our senses 
were strong and primitive. For with savages often, or with 
those of not thoroughly discriminated senses, everything 
external has a more concrete and alien existence. With the 
sophisticated the world is a part of themselves, a projection 
of their minds ; with the undeveloped the experience of the 
ybjective is a contact with the unknown, and everything 
tends to become amazingly not themselves. It is this primi- 
tiveness of sense, this sense-confusion, that especially marks 
Miss Sitwell’s work. It is of no value in itself ; but relatively 
it becomes of more importance as we become more civilized. 
Our increasingly discriminated senses would lose the edge of 
their sensation if they were not thus brought back to hard and 
vivid impacts. To Miss Sitwell it may be natural, but to 
her readers it must be an enrichment of experience, to see 
“the blue pebbles of the rain” or to feel that 

“The cold wind creaking in my blood 

Seems part of it, as grain of wood.” 
In the end we can say of Miss Sitwell only that she has an 
individual outlook upon the world, that she describes it 
honestly, and that sometimes she can make poetry of it. 

ALAN PorrTer. 





FICTION. 


—_——— 
PRINCE HEMPSEED.* 

IN this autobiography of Richard Kurt from a child to a young 
man, Mr. Iludson has really put himself in an unfortunate 
position. Richard is the son of wealthy parents, a father who 
thinks that work and success are the objects of life, and a 
mother who is beautiful, beloved, and luxurious. It is not 
surprising that he develops into a vaguely artistic and abnor- 
mally sensitive boy, with a great gulf between him and his 
father, and a correspondingly great and hampering adoration 
for his mother. His emotions are chiefly negative, and in the 
end we are left with little promise of sterner things to come :— 

“I'm not really keen upon going to Oxford. I don’t think I 
should gain much from going there. All I do feel is that as I have 
to go on down this river which always gets broader and uglier 
and dirtier as it flows on, I’d rather be in the same boat with the 
sort of men I should know at Oxford than with men like Mr. 
Colhoun. . . . For the further I go on down the river, the less 
shall I be able to resist. If it is yellow and dirty now, what will it 
be before it reaches the sea ?” 

But it is in this very form of introspective autobiography 
which the author has chosen, with which he designed to give 
the final touch of complete conviction to his work, that he has 
made his one mistake. Richard’s feelings, and all his little 
weaknesses, are exactly, almost diabolically, true to life, and 
are the material for a fine and sympathetic story such as one 
feels that Mr. Hudson would have been as capable as most 
people of writing. but the introspections of a mind so delicate 
and so vague are of necessity chiefly instinctive and unrelated. 
What the author has done is to give us, in style and expression 
which impereeptibly, and with great skill, develop as they 
according to the age and development of his 
hero, a series of impressions of his German relatives, his 


would 
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mother’s admirers, his friend at school, his one and 
only sexual experience, and so on. There is so much 
ground to cover that we are continually tantalized with a 
glimpse of what seems like the heart of the matter at last, from 
which we are switched off with an inconsequence and restless- 
ness that appear almost superficial just because it is so 
genuinely Richard himself, and not his creator, who is telling 
the story. Prince Hempseed is a remarkable book in many 
ways, but what at any rate might have been a fine creation 
remains a rather brilliant tour de force. Mr. Hudson will never 
have a large public, but those discerning people who read 
him are likely to remember his characters. 


ENCOUNTERS.* 

Irs alluring title sufficiently advertises the character of this, 
Miss Bowen’s first volume of short stories. One hopes that 
it will be followed by many more, equally mature in concep- 
tion and finished in workmanship. For Miss Bowen is the 
most notable newcomer to that company which, in the death 
of Katherine Mansfield, lost perhaps its most brilliant light. 
Her stories bear, indeed they almost challenge, comparison 
with Miss Mansfield’s. Like hers, Miss Bowen’s encounters 
are bloodless; they will disappoint those who like to see 
differences settled by an appeal to arms. Like hers, they are 
concerned with ordinary people, not criminals or lunatics. 
It is not the conflict of wills or even the clash of raw personali- 
ties that Miss Bowen describes, but the contact and reaction 
of temperaments, scarred, as often as not, with tender spots, 
sore places, old wounds, the marks of former encounters. 
The occasions and incidents are slight enough in themselves : 
a harassed business-man cating breakfast at a boarding- 
house with tiresome people; a sensitive schoolmistress 
intimidated by the sinister maturity of three giggling school- 
girls to whom she had tried to explain the significance and 
poetry of daffodils; often, just the exits and entrances of 
tired, selfish, disappointed people. 

Such fragile subjects need delicate handling and a nice 
sense of proportion or they will become like scenes from a 
madhouse, or at best a series of tours de force. Many writers 
could present more violent juxtapositions, many could: find 
more searching turns of phrase and suggest a scene more 
vividly, but they would be likely to start with a preconceived 
standard of intensity to which every situation and theme, 
however unsuitable to tragic treatment, would be made to 
conform. They plume themselves, one would think, on being 
able to wring tragedy from the fall of a pin; to magnify, by 
an ingenious manipulation of value and perspective, its mild 
declension into an epic impact. Miss Bowen's stories are 
free from this violent seasoning. Her dislike of exaggeration, 
the gravity and simplicity of her style, her restraint and her 

(Continued on page 92.) 
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carefulness never to tear a passion to tatters, preserve the 
identity of each story and allow its particular quality to 
emerge. In work where every detail is subdued to the 
gencral effect it is hard to find a passage that will do justice 
to the high standard of Miss Bowen’s achievement :— 

“The white-walled drawing-room . . 
varnish, and seemed to Herbert emptier than a drawing-room 
ought to be. The chairs and sofas had retreated into corners, 
they lacked frilliness ; there was something just as startled and 
staccato about the room as there was about Cicely and Richard. 
Poor Mother and Dear Father eyed one another apprehensively 
from opposite walls ; the very tick of the clock was hardly regular.” 

Miss Bowen declines nearly all the artificial aids to story- 
writing, the element of suspense, the dramatic situation, the 
cumulative effect, almost—but not quite—the “clever” 
dialogue. Yet her stories are not mere “ slices of life.” Their 
unemphatic position, midway between past and future, and 
looking, Janus-like, to each, gives them a setting and an 
atmosphere without which they might seem flimsy and 
unstable. Imponderability is perhaps their danger as it is 
their charm. ‘They have no ballast of “* copy,” no evidence of 
nature-worship, no feats of irrelevant observation. One does 
not regret these. But perhaps Miss Bowen will increase the 
volume of the note she strikes. It could not easily be sweeter 
or clearer. 


WITHOUT CONDITIONS.* 
Tuts is a novel which has the admirable peculiarity of being 
written with a sense of style. It is placed in the ‘forties of 
last century, in Aberdeenshire, but it does not seem remote 
from the emotional life of our own time. Though the outward 
forms of manners have changed so much, it would still be 
possible, we believe, to write a story with every detail up to 
date round the situation used in this one without the reader 
becoming conscious of any incongruity. The only loss would 
be in dramatic intensity, and it is this which Miss Mackenzie 
gains by retiring to the modest ‘forties. The key to the 
situation is the sense of shame which strikes a girl 
when she cools down after the impulse which forced her to 
write a letter of sympathy to a man whom she believed to 
have lost all his estates, thus unwittingly disclosing her 
love for him. Under present conditions the shame might 
not be absent, but with the modern spread of comradeship 
between the sexes it would certainly be less acute, 

The atmosphere of the period is well conveyed, without any 
over-elaboration of detail, by the light touches which properly 
belong to the feminine hand, and as the story is concerned 
principally with women, the task is both congenial and 
specialized. Costume, in particular, as a means of marking 
the period, is particularly suitable to a woman writer, and in 
this respect also Miss Mackenzie makes good use of the 
opportunity :— 

“The light gleamed on her shoulders, milky in the shadows 
against the shimmering bodice of her gown, pale silvery rose cut 
straight across them in the explicit fashion of the day. At the 
pointed narrow waist its stiff bulwark flared to a huge and glowing 
spread of silk. i 
If any are impatient of the remembrance of past loveliness 
they will find passion also revived for them in this brief but 
moving story. Within its own limits it has the charm of 
small perfections. 


The Blue-Eyed Manchu, 
7s. 6d.) 

Here is one of those absorbing “ mystery shockers *’ which, 
until finished, render the reader entirely unfit for everyday 
life. When we have put them down we wonder at our 
absorption. The episodes in this example are too pre- 
posterously absurd, the hero too ridiculously omnipotent 
and omniscient, and the style ordinary. Yet, it has a spell, 
and a most potent one. 


By Achmed Abdullah. (Hutchinson. 


Beardless Counsellors. (Sands and Co. 
7s. 6d.) 

Those who sympathize with the Boy Scout movement and 
are gratified to see the Church of Rome very militant and 
triumphant here on earth will enjoy Beardless Counsellors. 
It could not safely be put into the hands of an impressionable 
Protestant child, though few children are as impressionable 
as Miss Hallack’s or so ready to give counsel. The atmo- 
sphere of mysticism and ecstasy, death-bed and conversion, 
is relieved by a faint snobbishness. This is a pity, for Miss 
Hallack’s writing has eloquence and vitality and wit. 


By Cecily Hallack. 
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Alcatraz. By Max Brand. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
Alcatraz is the story of a horse. Not a gentle, trus 

horse like Black Beauty, but a ferocious, stan-killing ae 
of the prairie. His reluctance to be tamed is more Me 
standable than the yearnings of the cowboys to tame _ 
even the inducement that Marianne Jordan, the Wealthy 
rancheress, ‘“‘ goes with” the horse scarcely explains ther 
zeal. The narrative is vigorous and exciting, however and 
if real horses have a tithe of the intelligence credited to 
Alcatraz a good film might be made of the book. 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea. 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Miss Johnston can always be trusted to produce a “ sound” 
novel even if it be sometimes a little dull. Her present subject 
the journeys of Columbus, is a romantic one, and she does 
full justice to a theme in itself so fantastic, and she even 
contrives to lend a further glamour by her style, which Lives q 
dreamlike quality to the most extravagant adventures. It is 
not an easy novel to read but it repays an effort. 


The Silken Scarf. By L. C. Hobart. (Edward Arnold. 7s, 6d.) 
; A first novel about two men and one woman. The hero 
like all good heroes of romance, renounces the woman he 
loves. The story itself is feeble, but the descriptive Passages 
with Malta for their theme, are so good that we have hopes 
that the author, realizing what are her weaknesses an 
strength, may in her next novel produce something more 
worthy. 


Oxford Oddities. By V. J. 
6s. net). 

Mr. Seligman has written a painful book. It is unfortunate 
that so many undergraduates should be ridding themselves 
of their impressions ; but few have received so little from 
their residence or have perverted so astoundingly what little 
they received. Mr. Seligman sets up for “the man in the 
strect ” at Oxford. In these essays and short stories he 
makes an opportunity of proving himself superior to all other 
Oxford types. He persistently exaggerates with humorous 
intention and thus falsifies even his most trivial observation, 
His prose would be freer from solecism if he read carefully 
The King's English or some other good textbook. 


By Mary Johnston. (Thornton 


Seligman. (Allen and Unwin, 


Box 0’ —. By Henry Baerlein. (Leonard Parsons. 
7s. 6d.) 
Reading Mr. Baerlein’s stories is like dreaming. One is 


very much at home in a strange place ; whether we consort with 
the saints and sinners of the Middle Ages or meet Gambetta’s 
father in a Paris grocer’s shop we are never surprised. We are 
under the author’s spell. He enchants and he distresses us as 
in a dream; at the end of each chapter we awake and are 
glad or sorry to do so just as we are in real life. Neither the 
distress nor the delight lasts, but it is an amazing talent which 
enables him thus to enthral us. 


THE 

The Edinburgh. 
Professor A. B. Keith’s searching article on ‘‘ The Imperia’ 
Constitution and the Imperial Conference’ deserves careful 
study. He notes how opinion has changed since 1907 and 
1911 in regard to fundamental questions such as Defence 
Emigration or Preference, how the Indian problem has grown in 
importance, and how membership of the League has affected 
the Dominions as partners in the Empire. It is clear that 
the Conference of the coming autumn will have plenty of 
subjects to discuss. Sir Alexander Harris examines the 
alternatives “ Empire or Commonwealth ?” and urges that 
no sufficient case for changing the time-honoured name of 
the British Empire has yet been made out. Mr. F. A. W 
Gisborne, writing on “The Future of Tropical Australia, 
states afresh his well-known arguments against the ‘* White 
Australia” policy in which nearly all Australians firmly 
believe. An instructive “ Sidelight on Reparations” i 
given by an unnamed writer, who shows that the constituent 
States of Federal Germany depend for most of their revenue 
on the central Exchequer and that the States might well 
contribute, directly or indirectly, to Reparations as the Peace 
Treaty requires them to do. M. Cammaerts writes well on 
** Belgium and the Entente * ; he looks to Belgium to reconcile 
Great Britain and France, or rather to show them that they 
are really in agreement though they may appear to differ. 
Professor Gregory contributes an important article on 
** Climatic Changes and Continental Drift,’ dealing with 
Wegener’s new theory, on which he casts doubt, and with 
Professor Huntington’s belief that changes in climate account 
for most of human history—a belief which Professor Gregory 
utterly discredits. Sir F. W. Mott deals in an interesting 
fashion with ** The Biological Foundations of Human Char 
acter,”’ and Lord Ernle has a delightful essay on “ The Light 
Reading of the Stuarts,” which was by no means solely 


QUARTERLIES. 





* Without Conditions, 


By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. London: Heinemann, [6s.] 





composed of ** Clélie ” and the ** Princesse de Cléves.” 
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The Quarterly. ; , 
An anonymous and well-informed writer discusses “‘ Ger- 

many’s Capacity to Pay” with abundant facts and figures. 

He is convinced that the multiplication of the paper currency 

till it has become worthless masks a great deal of real wealth. 


He maintains that, if German workmen cared to increase 
their output to the pre-war standard, Germany could easily 
become solvent. Her taxes are light and are not seriously 
enforced, large sums are being spent on public works, and the 
State railways are deliberately run at a heavy loss. Germany, 
he infers, is @ fraudulent bankrupt. Sir Charles Bright sets 
forth the reasons for “ An Imperial Air Policy,” such as, 
to a large extent, has recently been adopted by the Cabinet, 
though it was In effect discountenanced by the Geddes Com- 
mittee. He does not overstate the case for developing 
civil aviation, which will bring the scattered parts of the 
Empire into closer touch with one another. — Mr. F’. Whyte 
gives an interesting personal sketch of M. Poincare, who, he 
thinks, is greatly misunderstood by many Englishmen. 
sir A. Griffith-Boscawen reviews the housing question in an 
informing article; he expresses the hope that sufficient 
houses will be built by the end of 1925 to enable both sub- 
sidies and rent restrictions to be brought to an end. Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage, in a valuable article on ‘The Dole and 
Demoralization,” states the reasons why ‘‘ the Government 
should render an accurate account of the public money 
annually spent and professed to be spent on public assistance.” 
If this were done, an “ immense sum” now spent from rates 
and taxes might, he thinks, be saved. We are glad that 
Mr. Drage continues to advocate so clearly and temperately 
this most necessary measure of reform; no one knows hew 
much is being spent or whether it is spent wisely or waste- 
fully. The Dean of St. Paul's has a notable article on 
“Catholicism at the Cross-roads.” ‘* No one supposes,” he 
observes, *“ that Protestantism as we have known it in the 
nineteenth century has a great future”; but he is none the 
less convinced that the Roman Church will not regain its 
old sway over England, because our national character forbids, 
We must draw attention also to a warmly appreciative 
estimate of Coventry Patrore’s prose end poetry by Mr. 
John Freeman and to an engaging paper by Mr. Granville 
Barker on *“* The Heritage of the Actor,’ who, he thinks, 
is too much subordinated nowadays to the author and the 
scene-painter. 
THE ANTIQUARY. 
Winchester Records. By J. S. Furley, M.A. (Milford. 14s.) 


Mr. Furley is modest when he refers to himself as a “ local 
amateur antiquary.” He has studied his ground and his 


documents very thoroughly, and hes written a book of great | 


historical and antiquarian interest. He has given us a 
precise history of the City of Winchester during the reign of 
Richard II. and the first years of the fifteenth century, and 
a mass of information that has obviously been extracted with 
great care from the old records of the town. Most interesting 
is the story of an early copy of the *“ Ancient Usages of the 
City of Winchester,” which lay undiscovered in Winchester 
College till 1852. Befove its discovery only two Jater defective 
copies were known to be in existence. Mr. Furley’s pains in 
collecting so much of interest deserve some recognition. 


Curious Survivals. By Dr. G. C. Williamson. (Jenkins. 12s. 6d.) 

A large volume, illustrated with a number of photographs, 
lealing exclusively with habits and customs of the past that 
itill live in the present. The author makes no pretence to 
wiginality, but he has laid an enormous number of authorities 
imder contribution, and the result is a very full account 
ndeed. The City ef London, the very home of such interesting 
survivals, has first place, and three chapters are devoted to 
quaint customs connected with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
the City Companies, and various City privileges and customs. 
The House of Lords is given two chapters, the House of 
Commons one, and then manorial customs, the Law, the 
Church, the countryside, all have a place in the compilation. 
The chapter on ‘ Cur Curious Words, and the Habits and 
Customs of our Domestic Life” contains an immense array 
of odd facts, most of which we have read at some time or 
other but have never encountered all together under one 
cover. This is a volume that should be worth its weight in 
gold to the journalist who is often short of material for a 
paragraph or to the diner-out who might wish to be abic to 
fill in awkward gaps in the talk. 


. 7’ i Ya 
ECONOMICS. 
Currency and Credit Before and Since 1914, 
(Effingham Wilson. 2s. 6d. net.) 

All new technical books must justify their existence by 
expressing some fresh idea or by presenting familiar facts in 
such a way as to fill a definite public want. Mir. Blake’s 
work fulfils the second of these conditions, for it is a model of 
condensation, containing within its ninety-one pages a lucid 

(Continued on page 94.) 
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and concise account of the outstanding features of pre-War 
financial conditions in this country and a reference to the 
fundamental changes which have resulted from the War. 
This little book is thus equally useful as a textbook for 
the student and as a means of refreshing the memory of the 
practical financier. 
The Nationalisation of Credit. 
Marshall and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The progress of civilization may ultimately lead to the 
supersession of gold as a medium of international exchange, 
but at the present time Mr. Lock’s proposals are hardly likely 
to receive practical consideration, and while he may be given 
credit for honestly setting forth his views, his work contains so 
many economic fallacies that it is difficult to determine where 
to criticize it. A great deal of space is devoted to an attempt 
to show that gold is useless as a currency basis, and that 
banks, as we know them, are unnecessary, Mr. Arthur Kitson’s 
Trade Fallacies being very naturally quoted in support of 
the author’s contentions. Mr. Lock propounds a scheme for 
the demonetization of gold and the issue by the Government 
of paper money, as required by trade, in the form of loans at 
two per cent. interest. One of the many weak points of the 
scheme is, of course, the difficulty of regulating the volume of 
currency issued, and one result of the adoption by any 
country of Mr. Lock’s proposals would undoubtedly be a 
rise in internal prices, which would eventually strangle 
foreign trade. He makes the amazing suggestion, however, 
that as far as the external trade of Australia is concerned, this 
might prove to be quite a negligible loss. 
Wool: the Empire Industry. By Frank Fox. (Bradford : 
Perey Lund, Humphries and Co., for the British Wool Federa- 
tion.) 

This attractive and well-written pamphlet—printed in a 
large and beautiful type which is, we believe, the new ‘* Mono- 
type Garamond ”—was produced for the Prince of Wales on 
his recent visit to Bradford. It contains a short sketch of 
the history of the British wool industry and an account of the 
West Riding trade during and since the War, showing how 
much the Yorkshire woolworkers did to clothe the armies and 
indicating the technical difficulties of the enormous task 
which was set them. Mr. Fox reminds us that King George 
the Third introduced the merino sheep from Spain and in 
180-4 sent some of the finest animals from his flock to Australia, 
where they throve better than in Spain itself. 
Food Production in War. By T. H. Middleton. 

ress. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Sir Thomas Middleton’s able new book, in the Carnegie 
Endowment series, is at once an account of what 
was done during the War to increase the production of 
food at home and an examination of the fundamental 
question of Grass versus Tillage which is always with 
us. Sir Thomas Middleton, who was Deputy Director 
of the Food Production Department, estimates that the 
campaign of 1917-19 cost about £8,000,000 gross, which, 
as he says, was but a modest premium to insure us against 
the risk of semi-starvation. He sums up the permanent 
problem as relating to about 6,000,000 acres on the ** margin ”’ 
of tillage ; there will always be 28,000,000 acres of grass and 
12,000,000 acres of arable, but the balance may or may not 
be tilled, according to circumstances. He suggests that the 
cultivator might be relieved of part of the burden of rates and 
taxes which deters him from using the plough. 


MEMOIRS. 
My Notebook at Home and Abroad. By Harry de Windt. 
(Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. de Windt is an impulsive and imprudent man. “Iam 
not averse from making casual acquaintances,’ he announces ; 
and his habit of talking to ladies who drop handkerchiefs, 
rushing up to men whom he thinks he recognizes from photo- 
graphs, and in general taking everyone he meets into his 
intimacy, landed him in a huge number of escapades. Because 
of his friendliness, it seems, he was more than once in danger 
of being cited in Divorce Court actions ; and he has been hard 
put to it to show that his comradeship with spies and swindlers 
was innocent. “There is one place of sinister repute near 
Monte Carlo,” he writes—and you may be sure that he tried 
to find it. His notebook is hurried; his comments on his 
experiences are childish ; but the variety and vigour of his 
life make the narrative astounding. 

The Story of a Varied Life. By W. 8S. Rainsford. 
Unwin. 18s. net.) 

“TI have a profound dislike for biographies as they are 
poured forth to-day,” writes Mr. Rainsford in his introductory 
chapter. ‘* Most of them have little value and some of them 
have no excuse. They are poor, sloppy stuff.’ So, to prevent 
any such criticism in his own case, he has written an auto- 
biography. That it should be “ poor, sloppy stuff” no one 
need fear, for Mr. Rainsford has led too strenuous and varied 
a life, both physically and intellectually, for the story of it to 
be anything but interesting. He has, too, a clean, vigorous 


By Frank Lock. (Simpkin, 


(Clarendon 


(Allen and 


Unconventional Memori By Ralph Nevill — 
na es. alp Nevill. (Hi i 
185.) y I - ( Utchingon 


The interest of Mr. Nevill’s memories lies not in their lack 
of convention, which is negligible, but in their historical Value 
The world they deal with survives now only in Memories, 
For the happy few in “ Society” it must have been the nicest 
of worlds. His descriptions of Teheran in 1887 are absorbj 
The old Shah Nasr-Ed-Din, subsequently assassinated, wa 
at the height of his power, and Persia was still incredibly 
remote and amazingly picturesque. He has little that 
new to tell us of Japan, but there are some AMUSING stories 
about the Turf in those good old days. 


ESSAYS. 


Secret Riches.. By George Duncan Grey, LL.D. 


3s. 6d. net.) 
This slim volume of essays has the contemplative flayoy 
often found in books written by doctors in their lesiure 
time. ‘The essays are touched with a genuine love of naturgj 
beauty and of antiquity. The simple descriptive Passages 
are excellent. The fault of the book is the persistent alliterg. 
tion. This, though sometimes pleasant in verse (if it is 
spontaneous), is unbearable in prose. Such phrases as “ The 
leaden lid that covers the truer treasure,”’ and “ Princely peaks 
and proud ramparts,” are extremely irritating. 


(Arrowsmith, 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE, 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
STOCK EXCHANGE TENDENCIES. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 


Str,—As anticipated, the Stock Exchange is already 
giving signs of healthier conditions as the result of the 
liquidation following the higher Bank Rate. It has 
been a trying week as regards foreign politics, but despite 
extreme anxiety engendered by the evident tension 
between France and ourselves arising out of the Ruhr 
crisis, prices of leading securities are for the most part 
slightly better than when I wrote a week ago. All the 
same, general business, as might be expected in view of 
the approaching height of the holiday season, has now 
become restricted in most departments, and it would not 
be surprising if stagnation were to be the chief feature of 
markets for the next few weeks. 

At the same time, there are not wanting indications of 
a continuation of the abundance of the resources awaiting 
investment. This has been a good feature of the situation 
for some months past and it continues. For the momert, 
the public fancy tends in the direction of sufficient!) 
sound securities yielding 5} per cent. or upwards, and it 
is indicative, both of this appetite on the part of the 
investor and also of the high credit enjoyed here by 
Japan, that notwithstanding all the anxieties concerning 
foreign politics reports should be current at the moment 
of writing of a Loan of about £4,000,000 for the South 
Manchurian Railway, with principal and interest guaran: 
teed by the Japanese Government. It is a very long 
time now since Japan, either directly or indirectly, 
borrowed in this market. On the contrary, it has been 
rather a case of a steady liquidation of all forms of her 
external debt, while just as Japan rendered us such 
good services as an Ally during the War with her 
Navy, so she was actually able to make some return 
for the financial assistance we had rendered to her many 
years previously (during her war with Russia) by lending 
to the British Government large sums in dollar credits 
which she happened to have in New York at a moment 
when they were greatly needed by this country. Unless 
the financial atmosphere should be affected by 
serious political developments I should expect this South 
Manchurian loan to be largely applied for. It 1s, 
I believe, to be issued on terms yielding to the investor 
about 53 per cent. exclusive of profit on redemption, ot 
nearly 6 per cent. allowing for redemption. 
I have made this special reference to the South 
Manchurian Railway loan because if I am right in thinking 
that its success is assured I fancy that the operation can 
also be regarded as indicative of the trend of the require- 
ments of the investor at the present time. Some few 
weeks ago there was a good deal of talk about British 
Funds and kindred securities getting very rapidly on to @ 





style that marches well through the events that he narrates. 


4 per cent. basis, but whatever may be the ultimate 
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course of price movements in that direction these con- 
fident predictions seemed at the time to leave out of sight 
one or two important considerations. One of them was 
the likelihood of money rates hardening, and that likeli- 
hood has, of course, already become a certainty. Again, 
notwithstanding the recent reduction in the Income-tax, 
that tax and the cost of living are still sufficiently high to 
make it imperative that the Rentier class should be 
getting a higher yield on their investments than 4 per 
cent. Finally, “ the 4 per cent. argument ” seemed also 
to leave out of consideration the very large demands for 
capital all over the world, demands, moreover, which 
are likely to increase rather than diminish when the 
Ruhr crisis has been surmounted and there is real peace 
in Europe, followed by a practical handling of the problem 
of the Reparation payments. That is why a good many 
at the present time are disposed to anticipate that when 
activity is resumed in the Stock markets after the holidays 
itis to the better class of Foreign Government stocks and 
the prior charge issues of sound industrial concerns that 
attention will be given. Not that there is any disposition 
to anticipate a sharp reaction in gilt-edged securities, 
but the market for those securitics will now have to 
depend more than formerly upon genuine investment 
buying as distinct from speculative operations on borrowed 
money. It is just because some weeks ago shrewd 
observers discerned signs of these impending changes in 
the current of markets that realizations were effected, and 
those who had secured profits stood aside awaiting 
developments such as those which have actually occurred 
during the past few wecks. 

Even now I should deseribe the attitude of the more 
important financial interests as one of considerable 
caution. Quite apart from what may be termed political 
anxieties, it must be remembered that simply from the 
financial and economic standpoint the crisis may easily have 
an important bearing upon the trend of future events, 
A settlement of Reparations and peace in Europe might 
occasion a trade revival with all its influences upon 
monetary and Stock Exchange conditions. On the other 
hand, the prospect of a continuance of uncertainty and 
unrest might invoke forces of an entirely difierent 
character. For the moment, therefore, there is a decided 
inclination to “wait and seec.”—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy. 

The City, July 18th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Although the award now to be made to Chartered 
shareholders by the Government of a cash payment of 
£3,750,000 may seem disappointing to those who thirty 
years ago, on the advice of Cecil Rhodes, bought Chartered 
shares “* for their grandchildren,” it represents, perhaps, 
a fairly satisfactory development to Chartered share- 
holders of more recent date. These shares, which in 
boom times went up to about £9, have in the meantime 
been down to about as many shillings, and even now 
stand at only 13s. a share. 

** * * * 

According to a statement just made by the Secretary, 
it would seem that after the payment has been made by 
the Government in October of the amount named, the 
company will have assets in the shape of cash and invest- 
ments of just over seven millions sterling, while in addition 
the company will possess nearly 2,000,000 shares in the 
Rhodesia Railways Trust, Limited, and mineral rights 
throughout Southern and Northern Rhodesia, recognized 
by the Crown, which for the past fiscal year gave a 
net income of £129,000. In addition, the company will 
also be in possession of other important interests in the 
Shape of land. The actual capital of the company at 
the present time is £1,250,000 in Debentures and 
£9,000,000 in Ordinary shares, so that, allowing for 
future prospects, the shares are not, perhaps, over-valued 
at their present level, for mineral rights may easily count 
for a good deal in a country like Africa, while, freed from 
the task of government, the company should be able to 
concentrate upon its commercial undertakings. Nor 
should this country forget the great services which have 
been rendered by the British South Africa Company in 


(Continued on page 96.) 
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Lighting-up time |S 
brings pleasure to you who 
appreciate the meritsof ... {= 
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KING’S CUP, 
1922 (first year 
of competition). 
tet: Capt F: 1. 

BARNARD. 
2nd. Mr. F. P. 

RAYNHAM. 


Both used CastrRoi 


AERIAL DERBY 


(contested 7 times) 
Won on CAsTROL 
on every occasion. 


EVERY BRITISH 
AiR RECORD 
SINCE 1909 HAS 
BEEN MADE ON 


CASTROL 


CUP 


Air Race, Circuit of 


Great Britain 
Handicap, July13-14 


AGAIN 
WON ON 


WAKEFIEL 





WINNER: 
Mr. FRANK T. COURTNEY, 


Siddeley “ Siskin ” 

(325 h.p. Siddeley “ Jaguar ’’). 
Speed: Nearly 150 m.p.h. 
SECOND: Mr. A. J. COBHAM, 
D.H.9 (450 h.p. Napier * Lion ’’). 


BOTH USED CASTROL. 


Write for Pocket Lubrication Index and Price List. 


Cc. C. 


All British Firm, 


Co., LTD. 


Specialists in Motor Lubrication. 


Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 


Telephone; Central 1156, 
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its pioneer work in what is now an important part of our 
Oversea Dominions. 
* « * * 

By reason of the fusion of the business of Messrs. 
Holt and Company with that of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Currie and Company, some increase in the figures of the 
combined balance-sheects made up to June 30th, which 
has just been published, was, of course, to be expected. 
Judging, however, from the character of the statement, 
there has been an expansion in resources and general 
activity even apart from the amalgamation. The 
Deposits stand at £27,984,752, as compared with 
£24,221,515 a year ago, and the Advances at 
£5,061,000 show an increase. The total of cash, including 
the balance with other banks and the Money at Call, 
represents something like 44} per cent. of the Deposits, 
as compared with a little over 414 per cent. a year ago. 
The statement is in every respect a good one, and indicates 
considerable virility in this amalgamation of two old- 
established banking businesses. A. W. K. 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 
PAINTS AND STAINS. 

Messrs. CARSON AND Sons have sent us some shade cards 
for review showing a number of their paints. While I have 
no doubt of their excellent quality as preservatives, I cannot 
say that there seems much that is noteworthy in the colours, 
either of their water-paint, muraline, anti-corrosion paint, 
varnish stains or hard gloss finishing paint. The blues and reds 
seem particularly deficient in all the paints: a hard gloss 
finishing paint, for instance, which is dull orange-brown is 
called by them Venctian red. The light, middle and dark 
greens they recommend for garden seats are all of a rather 
unpleasant, yellowy colour. There are no yellows shown at all. 
The varnish stains are of the ordinary description, “ pitch- 
pine,” “ light oak,” “* rosewood,” &c. Messrs. Carson do not 
seem to have gone in for the very charming wood stains that 
“an be had nowadays in bright blue, silver-grey and cherry 
colour, 

There is among all these samples one colour that struck me 
as attractive : that is, a bright blue muraline of the kind that 
used to be known as “ powder blue.”’ It is a colour such as 
we still see sometimes used in Wales and Wiltshire for “ blue- 
washing” the outsides of cottages. On the card it appears 


as No. 86. A. WuiuiaMs-E us. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON, 


——<f——— 


MUSIC. 

July 2ist and 28th.—Ilype Park, W.—Fools 
and Fairies ae ae oe oe 
{An adaptation of The Midsummer Night's Dream by Mr. 
Percy Scholes, with Mr. Martin Shaw's music, will be 
performed by the League of Arts in the natural amphi- 
theatre near the bridge on the north side of the Serpen- 

tine. A pleasant summer entertainment.) 


FILMS. 
Tur Seventn Day.—July 23rd, 24th and 25th. Showing at : 
The West End Cinema and Piccadilly Cinema, 
Windmill Street, W. July 26th, 27th and 28th: 
Stoll Opera House, Kingsway. 
[Richard Barthlemess as a young skipper, into whose village comes a society 


xirl with her friends. The setting is charming, so is Darthlemess, par- 
ticularly by contrast, and the story haa a unity unusual on the sereen.! 


Tur Crimson CHALLENGE.—July 28rd, 24th and 25th. Showing 
at: Stoll Opera House, Kingsway. July 26th, 27th 
and 28th: New Gallery, Regent Street. 


{Love and red blood in the Golden West ; Lorothy Dalton in the principal 
part.) 


For Bie Straxes.—July 23rd, 24th and 25th. Showing at: 
St. James’s Cinema, Buckingham Palace Road, and 
Grand Cinema, Paddington. July 26th, 27th and 
28th: Pavilion, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
{Tom Mix again satisfies our desire for outdoor adventure at secondhand.] 
Sue ttereD DaucutTers.—July 23rd, 24th and 25th. Showing 
at: Picture Houge, Chelsea, and Imperial, Clapham 
Junction. July 26th, 27th and 28th: Palais de 
Luxe, Windmill Street, W. 
[Justine Johnstone, who was one of the “ Follies,” as a romantic and over- 


innocent girl who falls among crooks, but of course all ends well. A 
typical and machine-made Amerih:an drama.] 


Tue Truant Huspann.—July 23rd, 24th and 25th. Showing 
at: The Stoll Opera House, Kingsway. July 26th, 
27th and 28th: The Blue Hall, Hammersmith. 


[Some clever acting by Betty Blythe as a widow who gets a young man into 


8.0—7.0 


PLAYS. 





Tne New Oxrorp.—Litile Nelly Kelly .. -+ 8.20—9. 39 
{Archetypal musical comedy with no outstanding features =a 
save American briskness. June masquerading as Mrs. 
Vernon Castle.] . 
Ampassapors.—The Lilies of the Field .. . 
{Miss Meggie Albanesi, Miss Edna Best and Mr. J. H. 
Roberts in-Mr. Hastings Turner's sparkling comedy.} 
St. Martin’s.—R.U.R. .. ae a os © 
{Last weeks of Karel Capek's thrilling mixed metaphors oa 
men and machines.| 
PRINCE OF WaLEs.—So This is London ! o« © 
{Mr. Fred Kerr and Mr. Edward Robins as the Montague 
and Capulet of an amusing Anglo-American comedy.} 
REGENT.—Robert E. Lee .. - in o- 
| Makes a worthy pendant tothe Abraham Lincoln with which 
Mr. Drinkwater made his dramatic reputation.} 


PICTURES. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

{A stimulating and catholic exhibition of modern French drawings, 
by Manet, Whistler and others.) 

TWENTY-ONE GALLERY, DurHAM House STREET, ADELPHI, 
[Quict and pleasant oils by Mr. Henry Bishop.] 

Tue Lirrte Art Rooms, 8 Duke Srreet, ADELPHI. 
[Clever “ atmospheric ’’ water-colours by Mr. R. G. Dryden Alexander} 


8. 15—2 , 39 
- 30—2.39 
- 30—2.39 


8 .30—2,39 


Etchingy 
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LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 
BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 
HOWARD & SONS, LT).. MAKERS, 


PAINTING & DECORATIONS, 
25, 26 & 27, BERNERS STREET, W. 1. 


GREAT JULY SALE OF 
HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 


Send for our Special Sale Booklet No. 40P, 
. sent post free on request. 

Delivery of all goods guaranteed, and carriage 

paid on all orders in the U.K. over 20s, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND, 


DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 























and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state 

fis Dew TE. that, owing to =—erenen of lease at 61 Strand, 
W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRE| 

ey i ee to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 


in future be the Head Office; their other address 


H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 


(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Near the British Museum). 











Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 
and Leather and Copper. 
Tel. 





CaTALoGuEe Freer. Museum 7602 





PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 





Provide a competency for old age 
by means of an 


Endowment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


LTD., 


LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, whe 
maybe ROSBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them af 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
308 Eabies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born [ree 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. 





Please send a 





a well-worn but laughable matrimonial difficulty.) 


Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required annually. 
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=] Seventy-Eighth Statement of Assets and Liabilities, 30th June, 1923 
5 Dr. LIABILITIES L P ASSETS P Cr. F 
ir : *. ad. & Se ae 
Ze To Capital paid up... we ag ean «» 1,060,000 0 0 By Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and Balance 
ES 1 o Reserve Fund shi as cn eos oe 530,000 0 0 at Bank of Englan . 4,534,549 5 10 
—< to Current Accounts... sha sah eos «. 15,816,168 11 8 By Balances with and Cheques i in course of Col- 
| To Deposit Accounts... ... 12,168 583 13 9 lection on other Banksin the United Kingdom 1,383,487 14 ¥ 
Y2 To Reduction of the Bank Premises Account 160,054 8 5 By Money at Call and at a Netise . 6,482,500 0 
S| By Bills Discounted . 474,517 19 3 
= MEMORANDU By Investments :— 
eA MEMORANDUM. British Government Securities & & d 
— Liabilities on account of A t End including 422,291 5s. deposite 
= ments, &c, (covere “d by Securities), not as Security for Public Accounts 10,857,198 0 1 
= included in Balance Sheet. Other Securities .. ade . 496,592 12 9 11,359,800 19 10 
A 1,535,963 : 10 : etiam 12 
va é $ By Advances to Customers and other {Accounts 5,061,161 1 0 
S| - E By Bank and other Premises (Freehold)... 445,000 0 0 
S £23,734,806 13 19 £29,734,808 13 10 
= - : — - = ES = 
Za AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 
Sy We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the Bank, and have obteined all the information 
and explanations we have required, and we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true 


BSI and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, an 


as shown by the Books. 


S| KEMP, CHAT TE RIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & Co, E. W. AIRY, WOL VERT ON, ) Man 
JACKSON PIXLEY & Co Secretary, H. A. LAWRENCE, _ | pmnasing 
12th July, 1923. " Chartered Accountants, 12th July, 1923, VESEY G. M. HOLT, } Partners. 


Every description of British and Overseas Banking and Exchange Business 
transacted, The Bank undertakes the office of Executor and Trustee. 


West End Offices: 3, WHITEHALL PLACE, and 44, CHARING CROSS, S.W.1 
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Head Office: 67, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


UNIVERSAL PRE-EMINENCE 
An expert opinion of the 40/50 hp. Rolls-Royce 


“ZT is a wonderful tribute to a wonderful car 

that ..... no matter who may be the 
selector, or what his nationality, the first selection 
inevitably is the Rolls-Royce.” 


—‘The Graphic,” 9/6/23. 





ROLLS - ROYCE, LIMITED 


Telegrams : +2 4 Telephone : 

; I ondutt Street I 

“ Rolhead, Piccy, 5 C uit ts mig Mayfair 6040 
pp ITondon - W.T. (4 lines). 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 


————, 


The Favourite 
Summer Drink 


wherever it is known. 


“Quantock Vale” 
Cider 


A superior quality cider at moderate prices, 
Its rich amber colour, full fruity flavour, and 
generally distinctive character make it the 
choice of the most discriminating drinkers, 
In open competition it has been awarded 
medals and 





many other prizes at the 
Somerset County, Bath and West, and 
Royal Agricultural Societies’ Shows, and at 
the London Brewers’ Exhibition. 

Please send for price list, mentioning the “ Spectator.” 





THE QUANTOCK VALE CIDER CO., LTD., 
North Petherton 





Bridgwater. 












































J COFFEE 


Grown in the “Blue 
Mountains’’ of Jamaica. 
THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


PRICE: 2/- per bb., 


or 25/- per Bag of 10 Ibs., postage paid. 


HAUGHTON SANGUINETTI, 
P.O. Box 96, 


Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.1. 








E. 

















CONQUISTADOR 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54 j= per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


KX 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. P 
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The Handy Machine for Young and Old. 


LIKE the chain-friction drive 

very much, as there is no 
trouble with belts, etc. The clutch 
ts very handy for London riding. A 
few weeks ago I made a ndn-stop 
run from London to about four miles 
beyond Aldershot in 2 hr. 20 min., 
$0 averaging about 17 miles per hour. 
I find on the road that I 
can usually leave other 
lightweights behind, especi- 





Special Features: 


All-chain Friction Drive; 

ally = hills. P ‘Cush" Drive; Hand _ con- 

In my opinion, the J.D. és ths trolled clutch; Free Engine 

best lightweight on the market and Transmission ; No Belt; 
to-day, and just the thing for No Gears; No Valves. 


po reget oo xn bry 
Price complete: 


pond ia Great Briteie 
eur 


commercial travellers, etc.” 
C. KNIGHT in The Motor Cycle. 


30 


Delivery 
Guineas by X pers ovate Crates 
Designed & manufactured by 


Immediate Delivery. 
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al A PULP LLY Uhl Tit! ek) a 
49. Victoria Road, ramous for 35 years 
Willesden Junction, id fi as Manufacturers of 
Loudon, N.W. 10 owdep Wire tia. : Bowden Wire 
Mechanism. 


LONDON) neni 












For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 
















Sold everywhere 6¢ I‘ 2% & 46 














Champagne 


LEMOINE 





CUVEE ROYALE 
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Tell the folks at home all about your holidays. 


the new friends you make. Describe your experiences 





like just where you like. 







Watérman’'s 
(Ideal) 
FountainPen 
~~ 







types: Safety Type No. 42, : : 
17/6; No. 44, 22/6; No. 45, | GOLD. Nibs to suit 
27/6; No. 46, 32/6. Self- 












wards. Regular Type, 12/6 Book ”’ sent Free 
and upwards. Clip-cap 1/- request. 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Use Waterman's Ideal Ink for all Fountain Pens. 













) Send 
them pen pictures of seaside scenes, the people you meet, 
Motoring, Cycling, Boating, Fishing, the joys of tramping 


over the hills and through the woods. _Waterman’s Idea 
makes it easy. It enables you to write just when you 













The Safety Type, as illustrated, is ideal for ladies and 
sportsmen. It can be carried upside down, or in any 






Waterman’s Ideal in three | extra. PRESENTATION 
PENS IN SILVER AND 
all 
hands. Every Fee fully 
eae P - guaranteed. Of Stationers 
Filling Type, 17/6 and up and Jewellers. “The Pen 
on 













L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., GhsePeu Corner 
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Always 
good company 
A good book and a 


quiet smoke—what 
more could any man 
want ? To “know” 
Three Nuns is to 
enjoy a sweet, satis- 
fying smoke, full of 
fragrant freshness— 
a tobacco that 
will burn slowly 
and evenly to the 
bottom of the bowl. 
There is no dust in 


THREE AUANS 


TOBACCO 


Sold everywhere in the following packings -— 


2 oz. Tins 2/4 


1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 


Stephen Mitchell 
cote | THREE AUNS 
the Imperial To- CIGARETTES 
bacco Company a 

(of Great Britain a ae 
& Ireland), Lid., Pure Virginia Tobacco 


36 St. Andrew 10 for Ga. 
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SELFRIDGE’S 


This great section of the 
Selfridge Store, devoted 
to every need of man, is 
conveniently situated 
with direct entrance 
from Orchard Street. 


1,000 Suits of Men's 
Pyjamas, of Zephyr cotton, 
ideal for coolness an 
colonial wear. Will wash 
and wear exceptionally 
well, Unshrinkable, and 
colours are fast. Sizes 36 
to 44 inches. In either 
White or Coloured grounds 
with coloured stripe. | 
Former Price, 12/6, 


SPECIAL PRICE, 
A Pair, 


8/6 


(Postage 6d. extra.) 




















Ground Floor, New Building, 
Orchard Street Entrance. 


THE MAN’S SHOP. 


SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD., London, W.1. 
‘Phone: Gerrard One. 






































BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


Jhey are simply ideal 
oak. seesaat tieaier 
a trial tin from your 
scores. Vheir crispness 
and delicate flavour 


will appeal to you. 





3 2)\ MADE ONLY BY 
\\ CARR & CO.L72 

A\\ CARLISLE 

\\ (ADDY 
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THOS. COOK & SON 


offer the most attractive and satisfactory tours and an_ unsurpassed 
travel service, the criterion of 80 years’ experiénce. 


Do not decide on your holiday without consulting their Programme, 


“ SUMMER HOLIDAYS,” 


containing over 150 tours at Home and Abroad, to suit all tastes 
and all purses. 
REMEMBER !! 
that not the fare but what the fare provides is the true criterion 
of value. 




















= 





»DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 


4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

3. London and Piarectlies to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australi 

4. London and Marsciiles to Port Sudan, East 
and South ica. 

5. London to Queensland. 

6. Londen cargo) and Southampton (pasrergers) 

» New ealand and (by transhi — passengers 
a y) Australia (via Panama nal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or Ban Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

6. London (one class 7 * az class rates) to Aus: 
tralia via Cape ) of Go ¢ Hope. 

1, 2, 3, 4& 5—For Passage, meee House, 14-16, Cockspu 
= 3. W.1. Freight or General & ess, P. & t 6. and 1 
Cffices, 122, Leadenhall St., Lo 6.3. BI. ae 
Grew. Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall London, E.C. 
6. WV. é. Wertra 


SPECIMENS OF ESCORTED TOURS. 
ITALY. “Ideal” 21 days’ tour - 40 guineas 
; Grand tour - - - - £90 0 9 
NORWAY. 12 days’ tour - - : - 30 guineas 
HOLLAND. A week's tour : - 15 guineas 
SWITZERLAND. 

French Switzerland - 

Bernese Oberland - - - 0 
Grand Tour through Switzerland : : - r75 0 0 


COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS. 


__ SPECIMEN “POPULAR” TOURS. 
Providing ‘Travel Ticket, Hotel Accommodation, ete. 
WITH CONDUCTOR. 

MONTREUX 6days £8 9 6 LUGANO _... 7 days £12 
LUCERNE ...7 days £10 2 6 GENEVA ...5days £9 

WITHOUT CONDUCTOR. 

PYRENEES 17 days £17 11 6 EGYPT and 

MEDLEVAL the HOLY 
CHATEAUX LAND 30days, from £37 
of FRANCE 10 days £15 15 0 NORWAY ... 11 days £20 








PS aTaTMAA AAAI LALLA AOALAAA ALAAALLA AAA LAAALAAASADALAAARALALAAALARAAAAAAAAMA DALAL AGATE RAL AALALLELanazan iia aco kakadao Ao 


Ls t \ . - 8. 1, 2 PLEASURE CRUISES by OCEAN ‘STE AMERS to NORWEGIAN 
¢ web ney Be Ry 1 - FJORDS, NORTH CAPE, SPITSBERGEN, and NORTHERN 
tie +t & ©. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime St., E CAPITALS. Le eaving at frequent intervals during July, August, 
phere E.C. 3, or P. & O. House as ab d and September. Illustrated Programmes free. 
Paris (All Ri mutes — Socité Fran¢g . . SPECIMEN HOME TOURS. 
, Boulevard des Cazucines. THE ENGLISH LAKES, GLORIOUS DEVON 
Windermere, Coniston, Gras- eae : een 
mere, Derwentwater, Wast- A WEEK AT TORQUAY, 
water. A week at first-class 
hotel, with steamer, motor and 
rail excursions. Fare £10. 
(Tour 176.) Fare £7 Ss. 6d. (Tour 204.) 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES. 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued. 
Foreign Money supplied and exchanged. 
Baggage Insured, Stored, and Forwarded. 
RAILWAY TICKETS FOR ANY JOURNEY ISSUED IN 
ADVANCE. 





Travel, with Week's Accommo- 
dation and Motor Drives 























Apply: 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, and BRANCHES. 























NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 
S K C C OTI N K Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipy ard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. SELECT PARTIES TO 


Is indispensable also in the Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 15 Days. 26 Guineas. 
L I T E R A RY M A N’S S T U D Y ° Escorted Tours to Reuse des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


15 Days. 16 Guineas. 


{HUAdLUUUAUUUADIOAE ad dE Gantt PSU MARS dda 


Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. , ‘ 

Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone International Travel Coupons, Hotel accommodation reserved 

point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted | Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance, 

—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered. 
Replace pin-stopper. 


Tubes 4}d. (vest pt. ee and od. Sold everywhere. DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 
McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 


Send for Illustrated Programme. 

















By Appointment 


Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 


are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’ Fluid 


should be used in every household. 


i ‘Atlant 1G 
JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD. ang pncie: se BU AM MC 
64 Cannon Street, London E.C.4. ee ‘nis0 at ely Bis 
Contractors to HM. War Office India Office, Admiralty snd eae ancl LEST YS 
er Governnent Departments : 
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LMS 


BEST 
QUICKEST 


AND 


MOST DIRECT 


WAY TO 


SCOTLAND 































, 
ne or send post-card 

Pho P INCREASED 

stating your requirements AND 

toL M S Railway, Euston, ACCELERATED 

or St. Pancras, and com- ; SUMMER — 
° NOW 

fortable arrangements will OPERATING. 

be made for your journey. | 








ARTHUR WATSON, General Manager. 








Helping the NEOGY. Sa 
: ffering. 


Comforting the Su 
Strengthening the Weak. 


Such is the Guiding Spirit 
of the work of the 


CHURCH ARMY 


ITS SPECIAL WORKSHOPS 


have helped many a down-and-out 
—including large numbers of EX- 
SERVICE MEN (many badly dis- 
abled). 


THE MEDICAL AND FRESH AIR 
departments minister to the needs of 
SUFFERING WOMEN and CHIL- 
DREN. Whilst in the 


PROBATION &REFORMATORY HOMES 


| Lads and Lassies who have gone 
astray are helped upon the right path 
and saved from further lapses. 








Cheques towards helping these and other branches, 

crossed “ Barclays a/c Church Army,” should be sent 

to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 
Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, W. 1. 


a! 




















Cold to Appeals 


we grow callous to reiterated horrors. 











YE2UA/MGAUES SDQENPLLS SAILS 





Hata 


30 Relief Workers have lost 
their lives in fighting disease. 










MANTIS TINY 


One relief centre reports: — 
30,000 Refugees in eleven main groups. 
Death-rate 500 per week. 


+ Smallpox, typhoid, dysentery, pneumonia and 
= typhus cases numbered by hundreds and increasing 
with summer heat. 


Main Causes:—-Exposure, lack of food, 
clothes, medicines and proper sanitation. 


We need you now 


Therefore soften again your hearts and open your 
purse-strings. 


CHRISTIAN REFUGEE FUND, 


at the Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 
358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
S. W. CENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner. 





No office rent or salaries. 


























A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(messives to Date, £11,000) 
revent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
reeee S bere have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9, 000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and ~-, now heing maintained. 

Patrons . HEIR aed ki THE KING AND QUEEN. 

President - THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

- cj & a Esg., M.A. 









Chairman and Treasurer : 
Deputy Chairmen - - H CLayton, Esg. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - . Howson F. Devitt, Esg. 
Joint Secretaries H. Bristow Watten and Henry G. Copzranp. 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 































LEFT FATHERLESS! 


Do you realise what that means to a small child ? Mother 
unable to work, or unable to get work; several little ones 


in the family requiring all her attention, and no means to 

provide food and clothe g. The value of a good School for 

| Orphans is immeasurable. We have taken care of orphan 

= | boys and girls = the past 165 years. Over 300 are now 
=f in our care. Will you help us to set these little feet 


surely and. firmly on the road of life ? 

Gifts should be addressed to the Treasurer, LORD 
M. ARSHAL L, at the office, 73 Cheapside, E.C.2. Full 
= particulars of the School's benefits may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.I.S. 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE. 


|e a MD Sa aH aS DD Dt 


* SISAL 


RIGINAL ETCHINGS by CHARLES KEENE 
7 1 illustrated price list will be sent on application. 
. MacKAY, Fine Art Dealer, Stirling, >cotland, 
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HE CANCER HOSPITAL is the only 

Hospital devoted solely to the clinical 

treatment of Cancer and to research into 
the cause and possible cure of this disease, 
The Hospital is staffed by eminent specialists 
in both branches of its work. 


All known treatments are carried out with the 
aid of the very latest appliances, and the 
Hospital has to its credit a long and honourable 
record of successful work. 

It is now known that Cancer is curable in its earlier stages; and greater professional 
skill in diagnosis vastly increases the hope of successfully combating the disease— 
provided always the financial means of doing so are forthcoming. 

The knowledge and skill are available. Thousands of cases are being treated 
and relieved or cured. But with more funds, more cases could be treated and 
more research work undertaken. By helping with their contributions the Public 


can participate in the Great Crusade against Cancer, and thus bring new hope 
to those who suffer from it. 





The outstanding need of the Hospital at the moment is a larger and better 
Operating Theatre. All moneys received will be devoted in the first instance to 
this purpose and to carry on known treatments. But it is upon research work— 
upon the development of present methods and the discovery of new methods 
—that the final victory over Cancer depends. 


Will you help to provide the necessary funds? 


The Crusade against Cancer is of vital interest and importance, not only to each 
individual but to the Empire as a whole. If a final cure is to be discovered, it 
will come as a result of patient investigation and steady work such as is being 


carried on at THE CANCER HOSPITAL. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR DONATION OR SUBSCRIPTION TO-DAY 
TO THE SECRETARY, 


The 


Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.38. 


And ask for Booklet entitled “‘ The Crusade Against Cancer.” 
Bankers: Messrs. Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2. 








Secretary: J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 
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s 8 2 | St bed * 
Giving a i; = atistics 
Chance : | 66 Super- 
F the loan for the reconstructive settlemet of the E Statistics.” 


Greek refugees, which has had the conditional 
support of the League of Nations, materialises, a = 
very fitting crown will be placed on the efforts of JN recording the great 

International Social 
and Missionary Work of 








AWN 
rome 


i 








Ae 











those British people by whose help over 35,000 of 

these refugees have been kept alive until now by : 

the All-British Appeal. = the Salvation Army, 
UT it is understood that the loan would be of a ’ there is need not only 

Bourely reconstructive nature, and would not = for Statistics but for 
provide for emergency feeding or relief of : “6 Super-Statistics.” Here 

E are Statistics : 


MARE TR 


any kind. : 

T IS THEREFORE ESSENTIAL that Private : HE Army operates in 76 

Charity should continue to assist these people until = countries and colonies, and 
preaches in 48 lanquages. 


such time as they can be made self-supporting. 
It maintains 1,288 Social Institu- 









































2 In the case of the agriculturists this could not be : > ; 
only = before February of next year. The fact, however, : tions where, in One year, 8,099,082 
nical 2 that the undertakings of the relief societies in this prs 9 if ot ap er were 
Into 3 category would be for a definite term will, it is z . sate : : yee che —— a 
pe A hoped, encourage sympathisers to continue their Pah yp oor mn TE gndl 
alists 2 assistance when it is so much needed. The High = Siecle Rivtunee Sasduti 
S Commissariat of the League is especially anxious 3 and seaiutiiies ~ large Mission 
the = lest, through misunderstanding, the ultimate results SS Hospitals in Eastern and Western 
= Z which a loan would achieve should be jeopardized lands. 
| by any relaxation of charitable effort at the present E E UT there are also 
mt fe “ Super - Statistics ”” 
ma | The proposed loan will give these refugees the —in the results which 
E | great chance of standing on their feet again. this great mass of in- 
‘(| YOUR SHARE IS TO HELP eg eee 
lic FG THEM UNTIL THEN. day by day, hour by 
” | ’ , 2 hour. Here is just one 
i: | 2 Willyou give themthe chance? — example : 
to = = HROUGH the sympathetic 
= visitation of our officer at the 
ds PE ee ee ee - e Criminal Lunatic Settlement at 
' 289 7 Broadmoor, many have been led to 
mous, has sent £10, with the offer of a a brighter spiritual ex perience, and 
further £10 if nine others will give £10 some, upon the Army's guarantee, 
ch = each before the end of JULY. In have been released and placed 
it = response to this only two cheques have =3 under the care of our officers. 
1g = been received so far, and the month is = Could any figures—any “ Statistics” 
= more than half over. Will YOU be one : —ex press more finely the power of 
2 of the remaining seven ? =: the Army's Spirit of love for the 
K = lowliest and most unhappy? Only 
In sending please mention this paragraph. =| by “ Super-Statistics”’ can any idea 
= =? of its magnitude be conveyed. 
= i 
= Donations, which are urgently needed, should be E ask you to take a share in this 
= sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Imperial War | | WE st yo crusade by sending a gift 
a Relief Fund, 87 General Buildings, e | for the International work of 
S Aldwych, W.C. 2, which is co-operating with the = 
= Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ Relicf 3 THE 
s Commitice in the All-British Appeal for the Near = 
| Eee ‘| SALVATION 
Gifts of clothing should be sent to the Fund, c/o = ARMY 
New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, S.E. 1. =| = s e Se 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) = Send to GENERAL BOOTH, The 
rg Salvation Army, Headquarters, Queen J 
NEMO | ee 
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- i 
il ‘(inl ifi iy db ti t DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LOND, =— 
Sma assilie ertisements. | A a , X 
The London County Council invites applications for the positions of two ] ol 
. in the Education Officers’ Pepartment :— Dspectony B 
1. An INSPECTOR of DISTRICT RANK for COMMERCIAL EDUCATing 
Personal 2. A DISTRICT INSPECTOR. “A210S, 
° Salary £500 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of A first 
: : year plus a temporary addition, making a probable total commencing salary an ; Preparati 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships +e se cane and advise on commercial education, and i sd Went 
through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the ease “othe “Bg ge tne meena’ Mecten Saeigh ape = » and, in additios pext 
SECRETARY, 168.K. Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. Established 20 years. geen or assist in conducting gencral inspections in schools and Colleges jn the fro the 
: (2) To conduct and assist in conducting general inspections of schools and col} 17. 
within the area, as well as to inspect and advise on instruction in some Parting B 
T £ t &c branch of knowledge. “eWay 
rtf e , ° Apply EDUCATION OFFICER (C.1), The County Hall, Westminster Prid special 
8.E. 1 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary), for form, to be returned ——_ 
S. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has | 1st October, 1923. Separate forms for the two ports : state which is requis.” 


R 
M FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. 
ment or telephone Paddington 257 


houses in the Hyde Park district. 


Use of bath, telephone.— Write for appoint- 
6 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 





600 FEET ABOVE THE SEA. 


B E LET.—S URR E Y. 


: i 
RENT VERY MODERATE. 

SITUATE ON NEWLANDS CORNER, 
one of the most beautiful spots in” Surrey, noted for its 
magnificent views. Charming bungalow of 5 rooms and bath, 
small garden. Adjoining the Downs, a mile from Golf Links 
and 3 miles from Guildford. Extra land can be rented. 

Immediate possession. Water laid on. 

Apply to Sole Agents. 

CROWE, BATES anp WEEKES, Estate Agents, Guildford. 








Sales by Auction, &c. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON 
(Established 1744), 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 
JULY 23RpD-24TH.— VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
&c., Comprising the property of H. W. PLUMPTRE, Esq., Fredville, near Dover ; 
and of H. J. B. CLEMENTS, Esq., Killadoon, Celbridge, Ireland. 
JULY 247H.—Old Master ENGRAVINGS, BAXTER and LE BLOND PRINTS ; 


also ETCHINGS. 
PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUMINATED MANU- 





AND HODGE 


N ESSRS. 


JULY 25TH.—VALUABLE 
SCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c., including the property of Lieut.-Col. 
BRYAN PALMES, of Villa Mezzomonte, Capri, Italy ; of the late Rev. ADRIAN 
FORTESCUE, D.D., Ph.D.; of VIOLET VISCOUNTESS MELVILLE; and of the 
late CHARLES SIMON ROMANES, Esq. (sold by order of the Trustees). 

- JULY 267rH-27Tu.—WORKS of ART, including SILVER, OBJECTS of VERTU ; 
also PORCELAIN and FURNITURE, including the property of Mrs. FREESTON ; 
ARMOUR and WEAPONS, &c. 

Sales on view at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 


q *** ERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF STUDIES. 














LEGAL 
READERSHIP IN LAW. 


The Council of the University invites applications for the part-time post of Reader 
in Law, recently established. 

The stipend offered is £500 a year. 

‘The appointment, ia the first instance, will be for one year, dating from 1st October, 
1923; it may be renewed for a further period. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, references or other credentials, should 
be in the hands of the undersigned not later than the first post on Friday, 27th July, 
1923. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


| aaleateattatisimaie MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
THOMAS HANBURY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





An ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Kindergarten) is required for this School, to leave 
England in September, 1933. Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of age, 
unmarried, the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union, and be 
fully trained. 

Commencing Pay: Taels 235 per No all es except participation 
in the Superannuation Fund. Agreement for three years, renewable at the end 
of each three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. 

At the present rate of exchange the value of the Tael is 3s. 1d., but exchange 
is liable to fluctuation. The pre-War value of the Tael was about 2s. 6d. 

First-class passage provided and half-pay is allowed during the voyage. 

Further particulars and application form may be obtained of the Council’s Agents, 
by whom applications must be received as early as possible. 

68 Fenchurch Street, Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 

London, E.C. 3. Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai. 
July, 1923. 


EY Lb O WN 


There is a vacancy for a PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS in the UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, COLOMBO, CEYLON. A candidate should hold a first class Honours 
Degree in Physics of a British University, or equivalent qualifications. He should 
also have had experience, preferably at a University, as a lecturer or teacher of 
yhysics of a high standard. Salary £800 rising by annual increments of £40 to 
£1,000 and thence by increments of £50 to £1,150. A single officer may live in 
Government quarters ; otherwise a rent allowance is paid. The appointment will 
be on agreement for three years in the first instance. If confirmed the officer will 
then be on the permanent and pensionable establishment and will contribute 
4 per cent. of salary to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions Fund. Free passages 
provided to Ceylon for the officer and his wife and two children, 

Requests for fuller particulars of this appointment and for the necessary forms 
of application should received not later than August 4th by the ASSISTANT 
PRIVATE SECRETARY (Appointments), Colonial Office, Downing Street. Com- 








Each has gas firo, 





required, * 
1 to serve with Ly, 


JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the Council 


OTAGO. 


Preference given to candidates who have served or attempte: 
Forces. Canvassing disqualifies. 















q VT Vee eee OF 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 











Applications are invited for the position of PROFESSOR OF EDvcatigy 
in the University of Otago at the salary of £850 per annum.—Ful] Particulgy : 
and forms of application obtainable by sending stamped foolscap envelope to th, 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR NEW ZEALAND, 415 Strand, London, wos 
by whom completed applications will be received up to August 3st, 1993°°” 





























































+ rar al q va) 7 + se 
EQUIRED, for INDIAN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, LAHon: & 7p I 
PUNJAB, trained TEACHER (degree if possible). Gcneral English subject 
and mathematics. Qualified to take charge of training class. Interesting sphere 
Vacancy in October. Keen Missionary interest essential. Missionary salary, Outit Braci 
allowance and return passage paid for five years’ appointiment.— Write SECRETARY rden, 
c/o F. Aldridge, 26 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. ee 
: Ee —_—__ § 7. 
HAPLAINCY or CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP may be waniej y 
in the near future in a large School not under Board of Education Control 
—Apply Rev. R. G. E. BOWERS, Warwick Schocl, Warwick. : 
7 . > Fe Head-M 
CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for Particulan - 
and free lesson to Dept. T 18, Shaw Institute, Montague Street, London, W.C, | ‘ _ 
‘ Scholai 
“TIVHE VOCATIONAL SERIES” (new version of “Carey 2! 
for Educated Women"), Sections 1, 2 and 3 now ready :—Cookery an MH 
Catering Professions; Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions; Secretarial gy 
Organising Professions. Length and cost of Training, Prospects, Salaries, Prig Home 
64d. cach from WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. satel 
, L’ 
Kectures, Scholarships, &c. 
FP\HE Thirza Wakley Self-Activity System of Education—Py. —% — 
ticulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from the SECRETARY ( 


Self-Activity, The Quabs, Welsh Newton, Herefordshire. 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD.  Studeay 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 yean, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Masugr, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


=. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 






COLLEGE, 















TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. li 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.l4. Mo 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbaim Th 
Secrctary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—lor information concerning Scholarships clasar 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Mis Escor 
E. E. LAWRENCE, HEA 








HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,”’ enlarged (7s. &, 
net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees 0 


up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical instructios, 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


BRANDON’S, BRISTOL. 


(School for the Daughters of the Clergy.) 




























- 





Patroness—The DUCHESS OF 
Hon. Secretary—The Rev. Canon WELCHMAN, M.A. 
Head-Mistrees—Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon. 
(Late Classical Lecturer, Westfield College, London.) 





BEAUFORT. 













FEES: £70—£73, 

including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing) and Laundry, 
Bursaries are given in special cases. 

A few girls, not daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms. 










Large Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Tennis Courts and Playing Fidd 
at Westbury. Healthy position. 
Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarship) and for other 
qualifying Examinations. 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 

LANE, WATFORD, 


H IGHFIE 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 


OXHEY 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele : “ Watford 616.” 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). 
LLERSLIE, MALVERN.—A high-class finishing School for 


sl 
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Boarders only. 












eted applications sliowd reath the TANT PRIVATE SECRETARY not 
ter than August, 18th, 








K GIRLS over 13 years old. Modern premises. Gymnasium and Sanatorium 2 
the extensive grounds. Large, highly qualified staff.—Avpvly PRINCIPAL, 








1993 
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rst-class residential sch¢ 
ion for University. 
Lodge, the new premise 


A fi 
Pre parati 






fs ti ? , 
= —r acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illustrated prospectus | light. 


OURNE y OURNEM OUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL will be opened in September at 
B Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. CRAIGFLOWER, TORRYBURN, FIFESHIRE. MHead-Master: F. G. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. WAILES, B.A., Malvern College and Emmanuel College, Cambridge (joint Head- 

Master of St. Ninian’ 8, Moffat, 1913-1923} to whom application should be mads 

afterwarda 


Address until the end of July, Elmwood, Moffat, and 


01 for girls, thoro ughly equipped for = purposes. | for prospectus. : 
Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at | Craigflower. The School stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres 
3 recently pure hased and enlarged, in September | overlooking the Forth. 


Beautifully sheltered position, healthy situation, electric 
easy of access. 











RINC IPAL, Towerfleld Annexe, Bournemouth. 


= the P 
QT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. O 
N BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Principal—Miss Ww HEELER. 
special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 


















AN FF O K.D - ce 0 oO kh 
WIMBORNE 


For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER.,. 




















' eo COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 
Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 4) DINBURGH SeETAITVUIT LO x. 
Principal: Miss Hovsy, B.A. A 

Yor Boarders only. Founded in 1831, this School, which now occupies new and most commodious 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 s year. premises at the west end of the city, consists of a Junior and Senior School, and 
eee > - . = srovides a sound education for boys from five years of age till they enter for the 
vT. MICH A E L Ds BOGNOR. Universities, the Army, &c. Boarding House Master: E. Sparham, B.A. (Hons.), 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and Football). Playing Field, Ferryfield. LEdin- 
(Woodard Foundation). burgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the country.—For terms, 

Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady” Warden. &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 











T\ORCHESTER SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 













BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 





(On the Board of Education’s list of efficient Schools.) A : 
Church School. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
Head-Mistress: Miss KITCAT. buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, «c. 
= > = os = ~ Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 
mH E GRaANG@G@ E, B U X T O N.| Scholarships, March—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 








BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 
Preparation for Matriculation and Intermedia‘e Exams. Large 





Bracing climate. 
prden, $ tennis-courts, swimming- bath, gymnasium. 











OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 


containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 


Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS. (age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval Coilege, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &e. 


VT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH oF INGLAND SCHOOL, of life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House, 


, and a full illustrated description 
a 





FOR THE DAUGHTE BS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 





Heed-Mistress: Miss BARGIASS, “FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

Fees : Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. B.A 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 







Yi. 
S DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 
Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F. A. LACEY, 
. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 


Mendip Hills. Extensive grounds. 


few vacancies available at once. Fees moderate. 








Scholarships to the Universities. 
_Apply to ¢ to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
MHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. | pxy 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, = 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS 


 aecaiatiaiis CHOOL FOR GIRLS, re. 
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vellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 


‘or terms, 





A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


The first of the New School Movement. 


BBOTSHOLME. 


aged 11-18 years, Established 1889. 


“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.’’—G. STANLEY HALL 

&c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire ; 
‘olonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
FitzGeorge Avenue, W. 14. 


or 








Bracing climate. Good education. 


Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 



















J CUMBERLAND.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, 8 to 17. Singing, Pianojorte | °° 
i7 





REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 


JME SCHOOL for little girls 5 to 12 years. Very highly COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
rege Pte ae : i taken. 1 b. sekien. tell ay Sey pre pares Boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters : M. RUSH, 
lon. Miss DYER, Hazelhurst, Wore ester Park. Surrey. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory S« nail, and R. W. 
ee — - = BU ‘Rion M.C., B.A. Healtiny situation; 400 acres of woodland and playing- 
TE OsSBY HOME F AR M, CROSBY - ON - EDEN, | fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills. Workshop, museum, tennis-courts, 
swimming, &c.—Apply for prospectus to HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 


Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 














(Matthay Method), Kurhythmies, Art, Modern Languages, combined with dairy 
« pany farming. Trained nurse. Farm produce provided—cream, butter 
Two yacancics next term.—For Prospectus, 





s. Six qualifled mistresses. 
po PRINCIP AL 








Foreign. 








Mountain and sea air. 


ine 


 iiadialigy GIRLS’ SCHOOL, ; : = 
SEASCALE. NWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, RIANTE RIVE. — HOME 
(On the Board of Education’s list of Efficient Schools.) SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough education. Winter sports. Special 

Escort from London.—Frincipal: Mlle. CAPT. 


tusive terms. 








The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 


classrooms, laboratory, i gyimnasit - Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manche and Carlisle.—For prospectus apply | 


HEAD-MISTRESS. 
in 
















IEPPE, LES FOUGERES CHEMIN DU PRECHE.— 
Madame GUJBOUT receives a few elder Girls wishing to perfect themselves 


Fret neh or desiring home life. Resident governess. 








YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 





Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Jodern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 





Hrivate Tuition, Ke. 








Bracing air from Downs and sea 


{IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 
An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 
awns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success arn 

: increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superier 
mansions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. | L 















g 1 





Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, 


turers, and Ladies. 


NLOCUTION. — M. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
J will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
446 Stran nd ( ‘haring t Cross), W.C. 2. 

















Fully qualified statf, with Matron and Nurses in r¢ si ler nce Apply tothe PRINCIPAL. 


{SHE DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON ‘PA ARK, near BRIGHTON. 














Scholastic Demmi, 





RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Principals: Miss WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARE, 

Sound education. Comprehensive curriculum. Modern methods. Preparation 

for universities. Girls over 16 years of age may specialize. Self-government and 

responsibility have developed successfully in this school.—Ior illustrated prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 

\ ILTON HOUSE, READING. 

PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
d are received, aud may remain during the 












Daughters of parents residing abroa 
i0.ldays 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Sec retary. 












Principals in the country. 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Kcouomy, Secretarial Work, 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., 

is given free of charge by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
26 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Rezent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 


Messrs. Gabbitas, ; ; 
They will also be glad to supply full information about 





Boarding School for Girls. No day pupils. High, healthy situation. 
Excellent staff. Playing-fleld, tennis, croquet, hockey. 
For prospectus, fees, &c., apply PRINCIPAL. 


RY ERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
aim —For Prospectus apply HE AD-MISTRESS. 














TROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, WEST KENSING- 
TON.—SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS from 3-14 years. Chairman, Mr. C. G 
Monteflore, M. A.; Hon. ‘Treas., Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Se cretary, Mr. Arthur 
Symonds, M. A.: Prine ‘ipal, Miss E. E. Lawrence. ‘Iho School provides a healthy 











Big VIEW SCHOOL, WALTON PARK, CLEVEDON — | Agriculture NO CHARGE W. HATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 
S CHOOLS Information and_ carefully considered 


advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 


mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 


occupation at home and abroad. 


NAREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL ” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 


61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘'Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


T UTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 





edue ation on a wide and firm basis of interest, and a high standard of work is 
maintained without undue preasure or cramming.—For prospectus apply to 
Miss EK. M. BAIN. Head Mistress, Froc! rel Education: al Institute, Colet Garden nS, ,W. 14. 























ee 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


Army Council. 
Sa, faciug Dartmoor. 





CHOOLS FoR BOYS anvd GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BAC KW ‘ARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUIT 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date tet Hs ‘of the Beat Schools and 


> » 
Boys Schools and Colleges. ee . 
= Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will ‘be pleased to AID PAREN Ts 


by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 


The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 


Telephone Central 5053. 
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Authors, Oypeturiting, &r. 
RoxsLd MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT, 
Good Stories, &c., required. 

ae LD 7 ay Kaightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4, 


HK de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
e LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 
Authors’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. 
Moderate Terms. Enquiries invited. 


j}ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real A ta 
illustrated booklet free. —Regenut Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and diz spateh, at 
10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies, 3d. per 
1,000 words.—MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, ndon, 8.W. 18. 
LERGYMAN, successful literary journalist, travelled, widely 
read, undertakes EDITING, REVISING, or REWRITING (when required) 
ot MEMOI RS and other MSS. by unprofessional authors.—" B. D.,”” the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
TE\YPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon copy 
3d., 3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 
FIYYPEWRITING.—ls. 1 ,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 
quantity. MWegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, c~ Helen Mather’s. 
Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E. 5. "Phone: Dalston 4274. 


ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER types Tathace MSS. Is. per 
1,000 words; Film Scenarios, Plays, General and Legal Typewriting, &c.— 
Miss PHILLIPS, “ ‘Cranleigh, ” New Haw, Weybridge. 


@ours, &c. 



































PEIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Est. 1900. First (lass Only. 
July 3ist. THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES. By Auto, 28 days. 
INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON. 
Nov. 2nd. Four Months. With = 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.8 


159 Auckland Road, London, 8.F. 





linia TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 


£7 7s. 14 DAYS ON THE BELGIAN COAST, HEYST-SUR-MER. 
Splendid bathing place. Connected by steam tram with 
Knocke, the great Belgian GOLF Courses. Price includes 
Return Ticket and Hotels, and excursions to Zeebrugge, 
Bruges, Nieuport. 

£12 12s. 14 DAYS at INTERLAKEN. Rail and Hotels, with five Excursions— 
MEIRINGEN, KANDERSTEG, GIESSBACH, 
BEATENBERG and THUN. 


Handbook, with Tours to Egypt and Luxor or Palestine, Italian Lakes and 
Riviera, from— 
COLONEL FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 
3 a.R. Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your on ae tom 


: Crest, Motto, or other ideas moergereir’ Artistic and origina) work 
= - Specimens sent free—HENRY WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, Lona 





y Lary Y seal 
gen gam TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest V, 
ured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, Me 
Gold, £2 01 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel’ ma 
_— tree. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other 
tisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1959 


~ : is “Bice 

aE only absolute Cockroach Exterminator Blattis” 
the Unton Cockroach Paste. Guaranteed to comple tely, destro; 

by the sole makers:—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Shettield, “hea, 

. 6d., 28. 8d., or 5s., post free, or through your Chemist and save postage, Tug 


ON — eT ———— 

JR SSIDEN [ PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet d 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—t, = 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, ‘curate 
Invalids, Convalescents, «c.).—Post free on application to Mr. m 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxteod! St. Wy" 
= 

















If the bonuses just declared continue uninte. 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payab, 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, wil 
produce £1,500 at the end of the tem 


'The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C.2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Shareholderg No Commission 








wi WISS HILLS.—Hotel Pension, Richemont, above Vevey. 
Large property, beautifully situated. Tennis. Excellent table. Home 
farm produce. Terms from 8sfrces. Also Mountain Chalet. — Photos, Miss 
PHILLIPS, Tyndale, Cranleigh, Surrey. 
YWITZERLAND.—MONTREUX— CLARENS.— Family Pen- 
sion. Le verger. Gocd table and situation. Engilsh spoken. From 
2 guineas weekly. tien. DECABVER, Proprietress. 
FURTHER DETAILS UF ESCORTKD TOUKS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines wiil be found on pase 100. 


Botels, Wydros, Kr. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 

} a overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
felep.: 341. 























Financial, &Kc. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 2 per cent. Loan Stock. 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 











THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and_ the Hair," 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous’ System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. _ 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 
—Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Lid. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


| 

















_._ eget notees. 
ARSON’ 
The Original Mannfacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled for 
the protection of all exposed Wood, Lron, Brick and Compo Surfaces, le in all 


Colours. For Bra and particulars write 
ALTER CARSON anp SONS, Battersea, London, 8. W. 11. 
NREENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING.—" Vitrolite,” 
superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per gall., cans extra. “ Plastine,” 
the impe rishable Putty, 32s. per ewt., kegs extra ; 7 Ib. tins, 4s. 3d., post free ; 14 Ib. 
tins, 5s. 6d. each, carriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. CARSON AND 
SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. 
SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 
EPAIR COMPANY, Dept. S., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 4, 
‘Phone: City 1170. We collect. 


Do*cr BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “ TURN ” SUITS, 
is 











OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive pric® 
t or send garments for ~~" _estimate. onal ONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 
EAL LACE— YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchicfs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 
OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s. — Write OSBORNES, 
Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens, 











A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
z. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 


books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
@nd cleaning of private libraries, 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau: 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*"Phone—Paddington 1651 


By cppointment to H.M. the King 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


ae your name and address to Messrs. Methuen, and you 
vill receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 














——E 


ADVENTURES H. M. BATEMAN, | 
AT GOLF S net. 


In this new volume of drawings 
the butt of Mr. Bateman’s genial 
humour is the golfer. He is 
shown in every aspect. 


AGUIDE TO W. A. DUTT. aor 
THE NORFOLK Pager 
BROADS 








A revised edition of Part I. of 
Mr. Dutt’s well-known book, The 
Norfolk Broads, beautifully illus- 
trated by Frank Southgate, R.B.A. 











THE ESTHER SINGLETON. 


12s. 6d. net 
a A beautiful book for all inter- 
PEAR 


ested in flowers and gardens, in 
GARDEN England of Shakespeare’s day. 


the quaint and unusual, and in the 
Illustrated from photographs and 
woodcuts. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 
SPUNYARN 











3y G. H. BANNING. 7s. 6d. net. 
ACROSS THE MESA 
By JARVI IS HALL. 73. 6d. net. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2. 

















HARRAP’S 
GREAT NOVEL 
COMPETITION 


In order to attract the offer of outstanding manuscripts 
for publication early in 1924, Messrs. HARRAP have 
pleasure in announcing the following original and 
attractive competition, 


THE OFFER 


1. Six novels will be accepted. 

2. Substantial royalties on world sales. 

3. Authors will share substantially in proceeds | 
of serial and film rights. 


In Addition 


£250 First PRIZE. 
£100 Second PRIZE. 


to authors of the two best selling novels during a 
period of 365 days from date of publication. 


IMPORTANT 
COMPETENT JUDGES WiLL SELECT 
THE MANUSCRIPTS. 

THE PUBLIC WILL CHOOSE THE 
PRIZE WINNERS. 


Write for full particulars enclosing 
stamped and addressed envelope, to 


Messrs. George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., 
39-41 Parker Street KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2. 






































SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of hum an hap piness and the foundation of civilisation 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of m: me to allow men and women to approach it 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 
during the last few generations. 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the 
intricacies of married life have been opposed, with = result that 
people have been blundering on with eyes blindfold ed. We now live 
in a different age, and the cry ‘‘ Give us light” is being raised by 
those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 





The two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE ONLY COMPLETE VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


cover the complete field, and wil lI solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives No one who already is, or who contemplates 
Marriage can afford. to be without them. 


The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
. « « The best books of this sort which have come 
to our notice.” 


Send now cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by 
return post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 





OOKS.—Geo. Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols, £5 5s. ; 
Almanach de Gotha. ranging from 1801 to 1843, 24 vois., £5 5s.; Elliot Old 

Court Life in Spain, 2 vols., 1893, 35s. ; Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo, 2 vols., 1903, 
£& 4s.; Villari’s Life and Times of Madhava, 2 vols., 1892, 42s.; Westminster 
Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., 633. for 22s. ; Mount Everest, The Reconnaissance, 


Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5s. ; Pater’s Works, Plato and Platonism, 6s. ; 
Miscellaneous Studie s, 63.; Marius, 2 vols., 11s. 6d. ; The Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, 
by Motet, seen from the Aspects of Symi Jism and Metaphysic (of great interest just 
now), post free, 2s.: Brugsch’s Egypt under the Pharaohs, 2 vols., 1881, 30s. ; 
Palestine, illustrated, 4 vols., 30s. , cost £4 4s.; 100,000 Booka in stock.—EDWARD 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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THE HOGARTH PRESS, RICHMOND. 





NOW READY. 
Second and Cheaper Edition of 


E. M. FORSTER’S 


New book 


PHAROS & PHARILLON. 3/- 


The first editi on of this book of essays upon Alexandria, by 
the author of Howards E: was sold out within a few ,weeks 
of publicati on. 





TALKS WITH 
TOLSTOI 5/- 


Selections from the Diaries of 
A. V. Geldenveiser. 
“ These Talks are delightful not only in revealing the won- 


derful range of Tolstoi’s interests and culture, but in their 
naturalness ned spontaneity.”—The Yorkshire Post. 





LETTERS OF STEPHEN 


he ee en ee ee ee 
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REYNOLDS _ 16/- 
Edited by Harold Wright. 


“There is much beauty of detail in these letters,” —The 
Manchester Guardian. 

“The volume of letters of Stephen Reynolds is more 
revealing of a remarkable man than any biography could be.”— 
The Weekly Westminster Gazette. 

“This is undoubtedly the best volume of letters that has 
appeared for years,”—J ruth. 
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48, PALL MALL, S.W. 





PROFESSOR RICHET. 
THIRTY YEARS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


25/- net. 


The most important work on psychic phenomena 
published since the war. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PIRACY.” 


MICHAEL ARLEN. 
THESE CHARMING PEOPLE. 


7/6 net. 
“ Belgravia’s best seller.’—Cassell’s Weekly. 
“E. E. M.” 
EVERYBODY’S LAWN 


TENNIS BOOK. 


10/6 net. 


“There are many good things in this book which are 
practical and which will help the beginner to start 
right.".—S. N. Dovst in The Daily Maul. 


MICHAEL FARBMAN. 


BOLSHEVISM IN RETREAT. 
15/- net. 


“He has got the whole story into a volume, absorb- 
ingly interesting in every chapter; a volume that must 
1.”—New Leader. 


be read. 
ROLAND DORGELES. 


_| SAINT MAGLOIRE. 
E 7/6 net. 


A brilliantly original novel by the author of “ Croix 
de Bois.” It was an enormous success in France. 


MARY MARLOWE. 
GYPSY ROYAL, ADVENTURESS. 


7/6 net. 


stage story by 


BATTLE HE 

















A. delightful the author of “The 


Ghost Girl.” 
E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 


7/6 net. 


: A somewhat fiery controversy is raging about this 
==] brilliant book. 


COLLINS’ “ PRACTICAL HOME ” 
= SERIES. 
-s| Vol. I. By CADOGAN ROTHERY. 
FURNISHING A SMALL HOUSE OR 
= FLAT. 
: 8/6 net. 
Vol. Il. Mrs. M. VINCE. 
DECORATION AND CARE OF THE 
HOME. 
6/- net. 
“Messrs. Collins’ ‘Practical Home’ series promises 
to be of invaluable service to home decorators and 


those anxious to secure as nearly as possible a ‘home 
beautiful.".—Aberdeen Press. 
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THE LOG OF A SPORTSMAN 


By E. H.D. SEWELL. Illustrated, Cloth. 15s, ne 
In this book Mr. E. H. D. Sewell, the well-known cricketer asd 
cricket and Rugby football authority, writes on a variety of subjects 


of sporting interest. 


THE MAN OF PROMISE : 


Lord Rosebery. A Critical Study. 


By E. T. RAYMOND, Author of “ Uncensoreg 
Celebrities,” &c. Cloth. 10s. _ net. 
Mr. Raymond liere discusses in ll its aspects the bafiling 


character of one of the most interes personalities of 


times. 


INSTINCTS OF THE HERD 


IN PEACE AND WAR 
By W. TROTTER. Cloth. &s. 6d. net. 
(Eighth Impression 
“It is a balanced and inspiring study of one ‘of the prime factor 
of human advance.” he limes. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE 
From Caesar’s Invasion to the Battle of Waterlo 


By MARY DUCLAUX. Cloth. 6s. 6d. net. 


(Fifth Impression 
UNTRODDEN WAYS : 
Adventures on English Coasts, Heaths, and 
Marshes, and among the works of Hudson, Crabbe, 
and other Country writers. 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
piece. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE FASCIST MOVEMENT IN 
ITALIAN LIFE 


By DOTT PIETRO GORGOLINI. 


ting modern 


With a Coloured Frontis- 


With a Preface 


by S. E. Benito Mussouint. With a Frontispie 
Portrait of Signor B. Mussolini. Translated and 
Edited with Introduction by M. D. Perre. Cloth 


10s. net. 
A picture of the Fascist movement in its — ion to 
Communism, Jolshevism, Capitalism, Nationalism ut 
nationalism. 


THE EVOLUTION AND PROGRESS OF 
MANKIND 


By HERMANN KLATSCH. 

by Prof. Apotr HeiLsron. 
25s. net. 

“ Gives a vivid and modern account of anthropology and of man's 

development: it is written in a most interesting style for the genera 
reader and is well illustrated.”"—Daily Mail. 


PAN’S PEOPLE: The Lure of Little Beasts. 
By the Hon. GILBERT COLERIDGE. — Cloth 
9s. net. 


.. A delightful addition to the list of books w hich make an 
irresistible appeal to the hearts of animal lovers.”—Daily Telegraph. 


PICTURESQUE GREECE 
Architecture, Landscape, Life of the People. 
With 176 full-page Illustrations in VPhotogravure 
Cloth. 21s. net. 


PICTURESQUE SPAIN 


A companion yolume. 21s. net. 


THE THEATRE OF TO-MORROW 
Fg ey MacGOWAN, = Fully Illustrated 


A brilliant survey of the modern tendency to accentuate stage- 
craft in opposition to play-acting. 


THE MIND OF THE “SPECTATOR” 


Under the Editorship of Addison and Steele. 


Edited and enlarged 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth 


“ 


By the Rey. Canon G. S. STREATFFEILD. With 
a Foreword by the Rt. Rey. A. A. Davin, D.D., 
Bishop of St. Edmondsbury and Ipswich. Cloth. 


7s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP 
By Sis ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A, Cloth. 


Write for descriptive booklet on the Uniform Edition of 


Children’s Stories by 
E. NESBIT. 
Sent post free on request. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, WM. c. 2. 
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3 York ‘Street, Covent Gardea. London. 


SPECLATOS 


Saturday, July 2st, 1923. 


** (Limitad). at their Octlicgs 





